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A  plethora  of  works  by  Charles  Russell  are  for  sale 
during  "The  Russell"  auction.  Including  "Roping  a 
Steer." 

Western  Art  Week  brimming 
with  art  shows  and  auctions 

Western  Art  Week,  the  annual  gathering  of  artists 
and  art  admirers  in  Great  Falls,  brings  a  visual  feast 
to  the  Electric  City  with  at  least  six  art  shows  and 
auctions. 

Here’s  a  rundown  of  Western  Art  Week  offerings: 

The  Russell;  The  Sale  to  Benefit  the  C.M.  Rus¬ 
sell  Museum,  March  15-17:  The  third  annual  sale, 

«■  which  benefits  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  offers  three 
distinct  fine  art  auctions  and  more  than  20  works  by 
the  museum’s  namesake,  Charles  M.  Russell,  from 
the  estates  of  Frederic  G.  and  Ginger  K.  Renner,  both 
noted  authorities  on  the  artist. 

An  exhibition  of  more  than  260  live  and  silent 
auction  works  is  on  display  at  the  museum  through 
March  17 

Activities  commence  Thursday  evening, 

March  15,  at  the  museum  with  a  silent  auction  of  fine 
art,  objects,  and  unique  travel  experiences.  On  Friday, 
Meadowlark  Country  Club  hosts  Art  in  Action®,  a 
variation  of  a  traditional  artists’  quick  draw.  Twenty- 
six  nationally  known  artists,  working  in  a  variety  of 
media,  will  complete  a  work  of  art.  Brunch,  drinks, 
musical  entertainment,  and  a  live  auction  to  sell  the 
finished  artwork  are  on  tap. 

On  Saturday,  March  17,  the  museum  presents  a 
firee  seminar  by  Prix  de  West  artist  Andrew  Peters, 
highlighting  Swiss-born  artist  Karl  Bodmer’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  other  artists  and  his  importance  in  document¬ 
ing  the  Northern  Plains  Indians.  The  weekend’s  events 
culminate  Saturday  evening  with  a  live  auction  of 
significant  historic  and  contemporary  western  art  at 
the  Best  Western  Heritage  Inn. 

For  more  information  on  The  Russell,  call 
406-727-8787  or  visit  cmrussell.org. 


See  Western  Art  Week  on  page  1 3 


Fishbaugh  tapped  for  president  of  NASAA 


The  National  Assembly  of 
State  Arts  Agencies  (NA¬ 
SAA)  in  Washington,  D.C., 
announced  the  election  of 
Arlynn  (Ami)  Fishbaugh 
as  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  coming  two 
years. 

The  National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies  is  the 
national  organization  that 
unites,  represents  and  serves 
the  nation’s  state  and  Jurisdic¬ 
tional  arts  agencies.  Founded 
in  1968,  NASAA  represents 
the  agencies’  individual  and 
collective  interests,  empowers 
their  work  through  knowledge 
and  advances  the  arts  as  an 
essential  public  benefit. 

“This  is  such  a  big  honor  for  all  Montana,”  Fishbaugh 
said,  “as  well  as  for  rural  America.  This  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  demonstrates  that  leadership  can  hail  from  any  part 
of  the  nation  . . .  whether  it’s  the  east  or  west  coast  or  the 
wheat  fields  of  Montana.” 


She  added,  “This  recognition 
is,  to  me,  a  testament  to  the  fine 
work  done  by  all  the  artists,  arts 
organizations,  arts  educators 
and  arts  patrons  and  participants 
-  young  and  old  -  around  the 
state,  not  to  mention  the  arts 
council  members  and  this  staff. 
Your  work  is  extraordinary  and 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  is 
proud  to  promote  it,  fund  it  and 
have  a  connection  with  you.  We 
pride  ourselves  here  on  telling 
the  Montana  story  well,  and 
many  of  your  stories  are  those 
we  tell  most  frequently. 

“You  know,  we  have  worked 
for  several  years  now  to  develop 
a  secondary  brand  for  Mon¬ 
tana  called  ‘The  Land  of  Creativity.’  The  Presidency  of 
NASAA  takes  us  one  step  closer  to  achieving  this  brand 
where,  through  the  arts,  Montana  is  known  as  the  best 
place  on  earth  to  live  and  learn,  work,  visit  and  play. 


See  Fishbaugh  on  page  2 


Susie  Surkamer  (right)  hands  over  her  gavel 
as  president  of  the  National  Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies  to  Arni  Fishbaugh. 


MAC  chairman  receives  national  award 


Blackfeet  artist  and  Montana 
Arts  Council  Chair  Jackie  Parsons 
(Eck  Skim  Aue  Kee)  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  the  2012  Jennifer 
Easton  Community  Spirit  Award, 
presented  by  the  First  Peoples 
Fund.  Each  honoree  is  recognized 
with  a  $5,000  no-strings-attached 
fellowship. 

“Jackie  has  spent  a  lifetime  sup¬ 
porting  her  community  through  her 
art  and  actions,”  says  MAC  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Ami  Fishbaugh.  “She 
has  strong  ties  to,  and  deep  roots 
in,  her  land  and  people.  She  is 
most  deserving  of  this  recognition 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  her.” 

This  national  honor,  bestowed 
upon  Parsons  and  five  other  artists, 
celebrates  exceptional  American 
Indian  artists  who  embody  Collec¬ 
tive  Spirit®  -  “that  which  manifests  self-awareness  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  sustain  the  cultural  fabric  of  a 
community.” 

First  Peoples  Fund  President  Lori  Pourier  (Oglala 
Lakota)  explains  that  honorees  are  chosen  not  only  for 


artistic  excellence,  but  also  for 
exemplifying  indigenous  values  of 
generosity,  wisdom,  respect,  integ¬ 
rity,  strength,  fortitude  and  humility. 

“Each  artist  exemplifies  Col¬ 
lective  Spirit®,  which  moves  each 
one  of  us  to  stand  up  and  make  a 
difference,  to  pass  on  the  ancestral 
knowledge,  or  simply  extend  a  hand 
of  generosity,”  she  says. 

Parsons,  of  Browning,  received 
her  award  in  Traditional  Arts.  The 
other  five  honorees  are:  David  Box- 
ley  from  Kingston,  WA  (Tsimshian) 

-  Visual  Arts;  Duane  Goodvrin 
from  Bemidji,  MN  (Anishinaabe)  - 
Sculptor;  Charlie  Hill  from  Oneida, 
WI  (Oneida)  -  Stand  Up  Comedian, 
Spoken  Word;  Elizabeth  Jaakola 
from  Cloquet,  MN  (Anishinaabe) 

-  Music/Voice/Composition/Perfor¬ 
mance;  and  G.  Peter  Jemison  from  Victor,  N.Y  (Seneca) 
-  Fine  Art  Painting,  Mixed  Media, 


See  MAC  chairman  on  page  2 


Jackie  Parsons  recently  received  the 
Jennifer  Easton  Community  Spirit 
Award  from  the  First  Peoples  Fund. 


Leadership  Institute  Series  begins  with  webinars  for  arts  organizations 


How  Strong  is  Your  Social  Net? 

Join  MAC'S  webinar  presentation, 
noon-1 :30  p.m.  March  20 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Leadership  Institute  will 
soon  be  presenting  a  series  of  webinars  to  Montana’s  arts 
organization  leaders. 

First  out  of  the  gate  is  “How  Strong  is  Your  Social 
Net?,”  an  examination  of  expectations  and  realities  of  so¬ 
cial  media  and  digital  communications.  This  presentation 
is  drawn  from  results  of  the  first  comprehensive  national 
research  study  to  measure  arts  organizations’  usage  and 
perceptions  of  digital  and  social  media.  The  webinar  is 
free  of  charge  and  presented  by  the  team  that  developed 
and  fielded  the  survey:  Mary  Trudel  and  Rory  MacPher- 
son  of  TrudellMacPherson  Arts  Consulting,  and  digital 
media  strategist  Jai  Sen  of  Sen  Associates. 

The  team  will  present  findings  and  insights  from  data 
collected  from  more  than  1,600  respondents  in  hundreds 


The  Art  of 

Leadership 

Z.OfZ 


of  towns,  cities,  and  parts  of  major  metro  areas  around 
the  country  over  a  10-month  period, 

Trudel,  MacPherson  and  Sen  will  discuss  how  arts 
groups  are  supporting  their  audience-building  efforts  via 
social  media.  They  will  also  share  implications  of  the 
findings  from  their  2011  national  survey,  “How  Strong 
is  Your  Social  Net?,”  provide  examples  of  successful 
practices  and  describe  the  state  of  measurement  solutions 
and  social  media  policy  adoption.  They’ll  also  examine 


arts  organizations’  perceptions  and  concerns  regarding 
messaging  alignment,  resource  allocation,  and  issues 
that  often  surface  when  adopting  online  and  social 
communications. 

The  data  will  be  organized  according  to  the  budget 
size  of  organizations,  geographic  region,  arts  discipline 
and  usage  of  communications  channels  and  platforms. 

Montana  arts  organizations  comprise  a  large  portion 
of  the  study  -  fully  10  percent  of  survey  respondents 
-  and  data  on  how  Montana  groups’  social  media  prac¬ 
tices  differ  from  national  trends  will  be  featured  in  the 
presentation. 

The  webinar  will  probe  how  groups  can  better  com¬ 
municate  authentically  with  patrons  and  fans  and  create 
communities  of  interest.  It  will  highlight  the  “how,”  “to 
whom,”  “what,”  and  “why”  and  “how  often”  of  commu¬ 
nications  across  multiple  platforms. 


See  Webinar  on  page  2 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  (State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Co"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 


Fishbaugh  tapped  (from  page  1) 


Fishbaugh  was  bom  on  a  wheat  farm 
in  Carter  and  went  to  high  school  in  Fort 
Benton.  She  has  been  the  executive  director 
of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  since  1992.  She 
received  her  undergraduate  degree  in  theatre 
from  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  Theatre  Manage¬ 
ment  from  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

Her  career 
has  centered  in 
the  field  of  arts 
marketing,  hav¬ 
ing  held  positions 
at  the  Guthrie 
Theatre  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  with 
Houston  Grand 
Opera’s  touring 
division,  Texas 
Opera  Theater, 
where  she  developed  a  marketing  assistance 
program  for  tour  presenters  that  was  used  as  a 
national  model. 

She  left  Texas  for  New  York  City,  where 
she  served  for  five  years  as  the  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  the  Metropolitan  Op¬ 
era,  Following  her  stint  with  the  Met,  she  be¬ 
came  executive  director  of  tbe  National  Video 
Corporation’s  Direct  Marketing  Division, 
which  was  at  the  time  the  world’s  premier 
producer  of  opera  and  ballet  on  videocassette, 
with  parent  operations  based  in  London. 

Fishbaugh  returned  to  Montana  in  1990. 
She  is  a  noted  speaker  on  the  topic  of  state 
arts  agencies  producing  public  value,  based 
on  the  extensive  work  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  done  in  this  area  in  recent  years. 
She  is  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Grant- 
makers  in  the  Arts, 


Fishbaugh  is  the  2010  recipient  of  NA- 
SAA’s  Gary  Young  Award  for  Outstanding 
Services  to  the  State  Arts  Agency  field,  and  is 
a  former  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association  of  Performing  Arts  Present¬ 
ers  (APAP)  and  the  Western  States  Arts 
Federation. 

Fishbaugh  served  as  treasurer  and  first  -f 
vice-president 
ofthef^ASAA 
board  prior  to  , 
her  election  as 
president. 

'  NASAA  ex¬ 
ists  to  serve  the 
needs  of  state 
arts  agencies, 
and  compiles 
valuable  re¬ 
search  and  data, 
best  practices 
and  historical  patterns  in  a  way  that  can  be 
customized,  so  that  state  arts  councils  have 
the  information  they  need  when  they  need  it. 

“It  very  much  helps  state  governments 
operate  more  efficiently  across  the  country 
because  of  the  information  clearinghouse 
services  it  provides,”  says  Fishbaugh.  “There  I 
is  no  way  that,  individually,  states  could  take  ! 
on  a  project  this  national  in  scope.” 

“When  state  arts  councils  go  through 
political  turmoil,  NASAA  is  also  of  im¬ 
mense  help  with  the  immediate  assistance  it 
provides,  many  times  overnight  and  under 
intense  pressure,”  she  adds.  In  addition,  NA¬ 
SAA  offers  leadership  training  for  state  arts 
council  staffs  and  boards,  which  is  especially 
helpful  in  keeping  these  people  at  the  top 
of  their  game  and  producing  the  best  public 
value  for  their  respective  states. 


"This  vote  of  confidence 
demonstrates  that  leadership 
can  hail  from  any  part  of  the 
nation  ...  whether  it's  the  east 
or  west  coast  or  the  wheat 
fields  of  Montana." 

—  Arni  Fishbaugh 


MAC  chairman  (from  page  1) 


Honorees  were  nominated  for  the  national 
award  by  members  of  their  own  tribes  and 
were  selected  by  an  independent  panel  of 
American  Indian  cuUural  leaders.  This  year’s 
panel  of  reviewers  included:  Shannon  Martin 
(Match-E-Be-Nash-She-Wish  Band  of  Pot- 
tawatomi  Indians),  Ron  Martinez  Looking 
Elk  (Isleta/Taos  Fhieblo)  and  Darrel  Norman 
(Blackfeet). 


Over  the  past  13  years.  First  Peoples  Fund 
has  recognized  a  total  of  59  Community 
Spirit  Award  honorees  representing  43  tribal 
nations.  First  Peoples  Fund  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation,  advancement  and  well-being 
of  American  Indian  arts  and  culture,  deeply 
rooted  in  Indigenous  values  and  place-based 
practices. 

For  more,  go  to  www.firstpeoplesfund.org. 


Webinars  (from  page  1) 


About  the  presenters 

Mary  lYudel  is  co-founder  of  TrudellMacPherson  Arts 
Consulting.  She  is  a  marketing  and  audience  engagement  expert 
based  in  New  York  City  with  experience  in  consumer  products 
branding  and  communications  strategy.  Sbe  previously  served  as 
Senior  Arts  Communications  Officer  at  The  Wallace  Foundation. 

Rory  MacPherson  worked  for  nearly  20  years  as  a  program 
officer  with  the  Wallace  Foundation,  where  his  role  was  sup¬ 
porting  arts  organizations’  strategies  for  building  participation  in 
the  arts.  He  has  also  worked  as  an  arts  writer  and  editor  and  as  a 
composer  and  musician. 

Jai  Sen  is  a  digital  communications  expert  and  management 
consultant  based  in  New  York.  He  advises  a  variety  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  nonprofit  clients,  primarily  philanthropies  and  grantmak- 
ers,  on  digital  communications  strategy  and  measurement. 

Why  should  you  sign  in  for  this  webinar? 

•  To  identify  areas  for  improving  practice  of  arts  organiza¬ 
tions; 

•  To  examine  resource  allocation  and  ROI  for  various  disci¬ 
plines  and  sizes  of  organizations; 

•  To  gain  insights  on  how  organizations  can  align  messaging 
across  media  platforms  and  over  time. 

The  next  topic  on  the  docket  is  “Accessible  Websites,”  which 
will  focus  on  tips  and  tools  for  websites  aiming  to  provide  an 
equal  experience  for  their  visitors  with  disabilities.  Joe  Dolson, 
an  accessibility  consultant  and  web  developer,  will  help  pin 
down  some  of  the  essential  fixes  for  the  most  common  problems 
in  website  accessibility.  Mark  your  calendar  for  noon  Tuesday, 
April  24. 

t 

Look  for  the  instructions  on  "FHow  to 
Attend  MAC  Webinars"  on  our  website, 
art.mt.gov,  beginning  March  1,  2012 


Mary  Trudel 


Rory  MacPherson 


Jai  Sen 


One  of  the  largest  roles  NASAA  plays  is 
effectively  advocating  for  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  funding.  Forty  percent  of  all 
NEA  funds,  once  its  administration  costs  are 
covered,  go  to  the  state  arts  agencies.  Mon¬ 
tana’s  share  is  $814,500  in  FY  2012,  compris¬ 
ing  close  to  half  of  the  agency’s  budget,  the 
rest  coming  from  state  gener^  fund  and  the 
Cultural  Trust. 

“Montana  does  very  well  in  this  federal 
funding  arena  because  we  work  so  hard  to 
remain  highly  competitive,”  says  Fishbaugh. 
This  funding,  in  turn,  is  allocated  in  programs 
that  reach  three  out  of  every  five  towns  on 
Montana’s  map,  and  one  of  out  every  five 
school  children  in  the  state.  “We  would  not 
have  this  type  of  federal  support  were  it  not 
for  NASAA,  and  we  so  deeply  grateful.” 

To  learn  more  about  NASAA  and  state 
arts  agencies,  visit  www.nasaa-arts.org. 

KarenDe  FHerman  is  MAC'S 
new  administrative  specialist 

KarenDe  Herman  takes  the  reins  as  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  Administrative 
Specialist  beginning  the  end  of  February. 

Herman  has  bachelor’s  degrees  in  both 
music  and  English  from  The  University  of 
Montana  and  a  master’s  in  English  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  She  has 
served  as  a  committee  secretary  for  the 
Montana  Legislature,  done  administrative 
work  for  the  Centre  County  PAWS  in  State 
College,  PA,  and  served  as  a  lecturer  and 
teaching  assistant  in  the  English  program 
at  Penn  State.  Raised  in  Choteau,  she  is 
also  a  Jewelry  designer  and  musician. 

Her  work  at  the  arts  council  will  in¬ 
clude  office  management,  administrative 
assistance  to  the  MAC  staff  and  council, 
social  networking  oversight  and  book¬ 
keeping/financial  responsibilities.  She 
will  be  the  person  who  puts  a  public  face 
on  the  agency  over  the  phone  and  who  will 
help  put  MAC’S  grant  panel  and  council 
meetings  together. 

In  KarenDe’s  application,  she  said, 
“When  I  look  at  literature  or  listen  to  mu¬ 
sic,  I’m  a  big  picture  person;  the  scope,  the 
impact,  the  history.  However,  when  I  am 
designing  jewelry  or  editing  the  writing  of 
students  or  colleagues,  1  turn  my  focus  to 
the  details.  In  these  areas,  perfection  is  in 
the  little  things.  I  see  the  balance  of  these 
two  sides  of  my  personality  as  integral  to 
succeeding  in  the  multiple  roles  required 
of  the  administrative  specialist  for  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.” 

According  to  MAC  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  Ami  Fishbaugh,  these  qualities  are  the 
perfect  blend  needed  for  this  job.  “We 
welcome  KarenDe  to  this  job  and  are  con¬ 
fident  she  will  be  just  the  right  fit!” 


State  of  the  Arts 


state  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  produced  by  Lively 
Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  in¬ 
dividual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  sub¬ 
missions  is  March  25,  201 2,  for  the 
May/june  201 2  issue.  Send  items 
to;  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
phone  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update 
or  sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
Out-of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per 
year  are  welcome  -  mail  your  check 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Henry  Real  Bird  (Photo  by  Jeii  Dobrowski) 


Henry  Real  Bird, 

former  Montana  Poet 
Laureate,  who  was 
named  Cowboy  Poet  of 
the  Year  as  part  of  the 
16th  annual  Academy 
of  Western  Artists’  Will 
Roger  Awards,  presented 
Jan.  26  in  Fort  Worth, 

TX.  “It  was  a  big  deal 
for  me,  to  be  from  the 
river’s  tip  up  in  the 
mountains  and  then  to 
come  here,  the  birthplace  of  the  American  cowboy,  to  receive  an  award 
such  as  this,”  Real  Bird  told  the  Billings  Gazette.  The  Will  Rogers 
Cowboy  Awards  were  established  in  1996  by  western  publisher  Bobby 
Newton,  who  decided  there  needed  to  be  some  kind  of  recognition  for 
the  performers  and  artisans  who  were  taking  the  contemporary  cowboy 
and  western  movement  to  new  heights.  Real  Bird,  a  member  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  who  raises  bucking  horses  on  his  ranch  in  the  Wolf  Teeth 
Mountains,  was  Montana  Poet  Laureate  from  2(X)9-201 1.  According 
to  his  daughter,  Lucy  Whiteman  Runs  Him,  he  is  the  first  indigenous 
person  to  win  the  award  from  the  Academy  of  Western  Artists.  From 
Texas,  he  headed  to  the  National  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in  Elko, 
NV,  where  he  performed  Feb.  1-4. 

-  From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Jan.  27 

Florence  resident  and  former  Montana  Poet  Laureate  Sandra 
Alcosser,  who  joined  NPR  and  ABC  Senior 
News  Analyst  Cokie  Roberts  in  selecting 
student  poems  for  the  National  Archives  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency’s  Docu- 
mentaria  Project.  Students  of  poetry,  junior 
high  through  graduate  school,  were  invited 
to  document  their  environment  in  poetry; 
other  categories  included  video  and  graphic 
arts.  Submissions  were  shared  on  Archives, 
gov,  EPA.gov,  and  blogs  on  Archives.gov 
and  Tumblr,  and  some  or  all  of  the  poems 
are  expected  to  be  part  of  a  larger  exhibit  on 
the  Documerica  collection  that  will  launch  in 
March  2013  at  the  National  Archives  build¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  DC.  In  addition,  Alcosser 
will  spend  this  spring  as  a  Fellow  at  Andrews  Experimental  Forest  and 
Oregon  State  University,  and  she’s  been  invited  to  be  a  writer-in-resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Hermitage  Artist  Retreat  in  Sarasota,  FL,  where  she  plans 
to  write  about  sea  turtles  and  manatees  on  a  barrier  reef  off  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

Missoula  writer  Brian  D’Ambrosio,  who  recently  signed  a  book 
deal  with  Schiff  Books  for  Menacing  Face  Worth  Millions:  A  Life  of 
_  Charles  Bronson,  the  first  defini¬ 
tive  biography  of  the  legendary 
screen  actor.  Bronson  was  the 
silver  screen  legend  who  for¬ 
ever  changed  America’s  -  and 
the  world’s  -  idea  of  the  leading 
man’s  looks:  a  poverty-stricken 
young  man  who  became  one  of 
the  most  popular,  highly-paid 
film  stars  of  his  day.  No  movie 
that  Bronson  ever  made  can  equal 
the  reclusive  life  he  led  and  the 
contradictions  of  his  own  hidden 
self.  In  this  definitive  retelling 
of  Bronson’s  life  -  the  first  fully 
documented  biography  of  the  star 
-  D’Ambrosio  looks  at  the  vigi¬ 
lante  tough  guy’s  life  and  legacy 
and  explores  the  events  and  issues 
that  made  him  emblematic  of  his 
time.  The  book  is  scheduled  for  release  in  2012. 


Basking  in  the  Sunshine"  by  Ed  Wolff 
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Menacing  Face  Worth  Millions  by 
Brian  D'Ambrosio 


Kalispell  photographer  Kurt  Markus  and  son,  Ian  Markus, 
whose  new  film,  “John  Mellencamp:  It’s  About  You,”  premiered  at 
the  201 1  SXSW  festival  in  Austin,  TX,  and  debuted  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  in  January.  Markus,  who  has  known  the  rock  superstar 
for  years,  spent  two  months  on  the  road  in  2009,  filming  Mellencamp 
during  his  tour  with  Bob  Dylan  and  Willie  Nelson.  He  and  his  son, 

Ian,  now  22,  also  filmed  some  recording  sessions  for  the  musician’s 
2010  album.  No  Better  Than  This.  Markus  is  already  well  known  in  the 
world  of  still  photography,  having  had  his  work  published  in  numerous 
national  and  international  magazines,  including  Vanity  Fair,  GQ,  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  and  Rolling  Stone.  He’s  written  screenplays 
and  directed  music  videos  for  Tori  Amos,  Jewel  and  Mellencamp.  The 
80-minute  “It’s  About  You”  is  his  first  film,  and,  in  an  interview  in  the 
Flathead  Beacon,  Markus  describes  it  as  “a  huge  quantum  leap  into  the 
unknown.”  He  credits  his  son,  an  art  student  at  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  providing  the  digital  know-how  for  the  editing  process.  The 
result,  writes  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  “is  an  unhurried,  visually  compel¬ 
ling  look  at  a  man  and  his  music.” 

-  From  the  Flathead  Beacon,  Jan.  4 

Montana  filmmaker  Brooke  Pepion  Swaney,  whose  short  film 
“OK,  Breathe  Auralee”  debuted  at  this  year’s  Sundance  Film  Festi¬ 
val.  Swaney,  a  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  who  is  also  of  Salish 
descent,  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University.  She  received  her  master’s 


of  fine  arts  in  film  and  television  from  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts,  New 
York  University,  where  she  made  several  short  films,  including  “Conti¬ 
nental  Divide.”  In  her  new  film,  Auralee  wants  to  escape  a  seemingly 
fading  existence  by  having  a  baby.  Her  boyfiiend,  Colin,  doesn’t  share 
her  desire  to  define  their  existence  with  a  child.  Swaney  says  the  film 
“initially  came  out  of  working  on  a  collaborative  piece  with  another 
writer  I  met  while  at  the  Montana  Artist  Refuge  (in  Basin).  The  idea 
was  to  write  a  feature-length,  character-driven,  episodic  film  loosely 
based  around  the  concepts  of  the  four  elements,  urban  Indians  and  the 
mystical  in  everyday  life.”  Swaney  adds  that  —  like  many  NYU  grads 
-  she  has  aspired  to  direct  her  own  films.  “It  has  been  a  decade-long 
dream  to  get  into  Sundance.  Now,  I  just  want  to  continue  the  craft  in 
whatever  shape  or  form  I  can.” 

Livingston  photographer  Audrey  Hall,  whose  filmmaking  debut, 
“Painting  John,”  was  screened  Feb.  21  at  the  Big  Sky  Documentary 
Film  Festival  in  Missoula,  and  is  nominated  for  a  coveted  Big  Sky 
Award.  The  documentary  follows  nomadic  portrait  painter  Hugh  Wil¬ 
son,  formerly  of  Wall  Street,  as  he  travels  through  the  depths  of  winter 
to  the  soUtary  Montana  ranch  of  bachelor  John  Holland.  The  men  feed 
Holland’s  Hereford  cows  in  the  snow-laden  landscape,  then  Holland 
sits  for  his  portrait.  As  the  two  unlikely  friends  interact  we  glimpse 
the  painter’s  creative  process  and  his  subject’s  Ufe.  With  a  sound  track 
by  Moby  and  local  Montana  musician  Stuart  Weber,  “Painting  John” 
paints  an  unsentimental,  yet  beautiful  portrait  of  two  lives  and  the 
landscape  that  binds  them.  While  in  Missoula,  Hall  also  participated 
in  the  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival’s  Filmmakers  in  Schools 
program. 

-  Seonaid  B.  Campbell 

Montana  artist  Theodore  Waddell,  whose  solo  show,  “Five  De¬ 
cades:  Selected  Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper,”  is  on  display  through 
March  16  at  the  E.L.  Wiegand  and  Classroom  Galleries  at  the  Oats 

Park  Art  Center  in  Fallon,  NV.  A  catalog,  with 
an  essay  by  Gordon  McConnell,  is  available 
in  print  and  online  at  www.churchillarts.org. 

Stevensville  landscape  and  wildlife  artist 
Ed  Wolff  and  Arlee  painter  Janet  Sullivan, 
whose  paintings  were  among  the  top  100  se¬ 
lected  for  the  prestigious  2011  Paint  the  Parks 
Competition,  sponsored  by  PaintAmerica. 
Wolff’s  painting,  “Basking  in  the  Sunshine,” 
depicts  a  red  fox  basking  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  Alaskan  tundra.  Sullivan’s  painting 
is  titled  “Elemental  Witness.”  As  Paint  the 
Parks  wiimers,  each  artist  earned  one  point 
toward  achieving  Paint  America  Signature  or 
Master  Society  status.  The  winning  paintings  will  be  shown  Sept.  1- 
Dec.  1  at  the  Coutts  Museum  of  Art  in  El  Dorado,  KS.  The  exhibition 
features  a  diverse  selection  of  works  by  artists  who  painted  images  at 
national  parks  across  the  U.S. 

Bozeman  artist  Alice  Flynn,  who  was  chosen  by  Notre  Dame 
University  Magazine  to  illustrate  a  memoir  in  the  summer  2011  issue. 
She  created  full-page  and 
one-third  page  paintings  to 
illustrate  an  article  titled 
“The  Way  We  Were,”  which 
recounts  the  boyhood  of  a 
Notre  Dame  graduate  who 
grew  up  in  a  house  next  to 
campus.  Much  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  been  tom  down 
as  the  campus  expanded, 
but  the  original  house  of  the 
author’s  family  still  stands 
as  it  did  during  his  childhood 
in  the  1950s  and  ’60s.  The 
article  can  be  found  online  at 
magazine.nd.edu. 


Illustration  by  Alice  Flynn 


Several  artists  affiliated  with  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena, 
whose  works  are  on  display  March  1-31  at  the  FosterAVhite  Gallery 
in  Seattle  during  the  National  Council  on  Education  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts’  (NCECA)  46th  Annual  Conference.  In  “Prey/Capture,”  Archie 
Bray-affiliated  artists  Beth  Cavener  Stichter,  Shay  Chureh,  Alessan¬ 
dro  Gallo,  Myungjin  Kim,  Steven  Young  Lee  and  Adam  Shiver- 
decker  transform  the  gallery  into  a  world  of  creatures  and  machines 
in  an  exhibit  that  demonstrates  the  limitlessness  of  clay.  Additionally, 
sculpture  and  pottery  by  emerging  Bray  artists  Nicholas  Bivins,  Jeff 
Campana,  Andrew  Casto,  Alaima  DeRocchi,  Jana  Evans,  Kenyon 
Hansen,  Sean  O’Connell,  Lindsay  Pichaske  and  Jonathan  Read  are 
on  display  in  “Table  of  Content.” 

Bob  Kercher  of  Great  Falls,  who  was  named 
Artist  of  the  Year  by  Montana  Ducks  Unlimited 
for  his  painting  “Dive  In  Movie.”  The  whimsical 
painting  depicts  different  species  of  waterfowl 
cavorting  in  a  wetland  as  a  projector,  hidden  in 
the  weeds,  projects  a  Daffy  Duck  cartoon  onto 
the  bow  of  a  tipped-over  rowboat.  Kercher,  who 
annually  has  a  room  at  the  Heritage  Inn  during 
Western  Art  Week  in  March,  will  be  honored 
during  the  DU  convention  Aug.  18  in  Great  Falls. 

The  organization  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversa¬ 
ry.  Artists  who  win  the  competition  are  guaranteed 
exposure  and  publicity  and  DU  uses  prints  of  the  art  to  raise  money 
by  auctioning  the  art  at  DU  banquets.  Entry  period  for  the  next  Artist 
of  the  Year  competition  is  March  1-July  19;  visit  www.ducks.org  for 
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Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
1 50  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 


"Dive  In  Movie"  by  Bob 
Kercher 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2012 


Missoula 
Cultural 
Council  hosts 
awards 
luncheon 

The  Missoula  Cul¬ 
tural  Council  honors 
those  who  have 
made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  arts 
community  during 
its  annual  Arts  Award 
luncheon,  1 1 :30  a.m. 
March  29  at  Missou¬ 
la's  Doubletree  Hotel. 

Established  in 
1999,  the  MCC  Arts 
Awards  demonstrate 
the  importance  of 
the  arts  as  they  relate 
to  Missoula's  quality 
ot  Vrfe  by  honoring 
individuals  and  busi¬ 
nesses  in  five  separate 
categories:  Cultural 
Achievement,  In¬ 
dividual  Artist,  Arts 
Educator,  Business 
Support  for  the  Arts, 
and  Cultural  Vision. 

Businesses,  organi¬ 
zations  or  individuals 
may  sponsor  tables 
for  their  employees 
and  guests  at  $200 
for  a  table  of  eight. 
Individual  tickets  are 
$25  each. 

To  purchase  a 
ticket  or  table, 
contact  MCC  at 
406-541-0860  or 
email  mcc@missoula 
cultural.org. 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  whose  embroidered  photography  work  I 
was  included  in  Brigitte  Martin's  new  book,  Humor  in  Craft,  slated  for  I 
release  March  28  by  Schiller  Publishing.  j 

Whitefish  encaustic  artist  Shawna  Moore,  who  joins  Santa  Fe 
abstract  painter  Michael  Kessler  in  a  two-person  exhibition,  “Tracing 
Tangents,”  which  opens  March  1 7  at  Gallery  MAR  in  Park  City,  UT. 

The  two  artists,  who  met  when  they  both  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  says  their 
work  shares  references  to  nature  within  paintings  that  appear  non¬ 
objective.  Gallery  owner  Maren  Bargreen-Mullen  paired  the  artists  for 
this  show  due  to  the  similarities,  as  well  as  differences,  in  their  work. 

Tnidi  Gilliam,  who  displays  her  whimsical  metal  sculptures  in 
“People  Dem,”  which  opened  Jan.  19  at  Designworks  Gallery  in 
Christiansted,  on  St.  Croix.  The  artist,  who  lives  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Montana,  says  the  exhibit  “tries  to  capture  the  spirit”  of  musicians, 
dancers,  parade  revelers,  tourists  and  locals  of  her  island  home. 

Dr.  James  Stanard  and  members  of  the  Flathead  Valley’s  Glacier 
Chorale,  who  have  been  invited  to  perform  Nov.  25  in  New  York 
City’s  Avery  Fisher  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center.  This  special  invitation 
was  extended  by  Distinguished  Concerts  International  New  York  City 
(DCINY).  The  chorale  has  been  invited  to  join  with  other  choristers  in 
a  performance  of  Handel’s  Messiah  (Eugene  Goossens’  orchestration) 
as  part  of  the  DCINY  Concert  Series.  Conductor  Dr.  Jonathan  Griffith 
will  lead  the  performance  of  the  Distinguished  Concerts  Singers  Inter¬ 
national,  and  will  serve  as  clinician  for  the  residency. 

Craig  Thomas  Naylor  of  Kalispell,  who  has  been  conducting 
and  offering  composing  residencies  throughout  the  U.S.  He  brought 
his  “Unknown  Heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  Part  I”  to  Mount  St.  Charles 
Academy  in  Rhode  Island  Oct.  24  and  to  Massaponax  High  School 
in  Virginia,  Nov.  14;  and  “Unknown  Heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  Part  I 
and  n,”  to  the  University  of  Richmond  in  Virginia,  as  part  of  a  com¬ 
poser/conductor  residency.  His  “Symphony  No.  4,  The  Chickadee 
Symphony”  was  performed  Oct.  1 3  at  The  University  of  Montana; 
and  will  be  performed  April  26  at  the  University  of  Idaho  as  part  of  a 
guest  residency.  “Kiail,”  a  piece  dedicated  to  the  Japanese  people,  was 
performed  Nov.  8  at  Arizona  State  University  and  Dec.  1  at  San  Jose 
State  University  in  California;  both  performances  included  a  composer 
residency.  Naylor  reports  that  he  used  his  Individual  Fellowship  Award, 
received  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council  in  1996,  to  launch  Swan  River 
Press,  which  now  exclusively  publishes  Naylor’s  works. 

The  Kenny  James  Miller  Band,  whose  new  music  video,  “Thank 
You  Lucille,”  which  was  voted  no.  6  among  the  Top  10  Videos  on  the 
WhoTune  home  page  in  mid-January.  The  song  pays  tribute  to  B.B. 
King’s  guitar,  LuciUe.  The  Flathead  Valley  band,  comprised  of  Ken 
Sederdahl,  Mark  Miller  and  Mark  Cornett,  also  claimed  the  201 1 
Best  New  Blues  Band  Award  from  the  Inland  Empire  Blues  Society. 

Students  at  MAPS  Media  Institute  in  Hamilton,  who  are  working 
on  five  projects  for  an  array  of  paying  clients:  State  Farm  Insurance, 
Montana  PBS,  the  Office  of  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer,  Montana 
Vocational  Rehab  and  the  Ravalli  County  Fair.  “We  are  doing  more 
in-house  work  than  ever  before,”  Executive  Director  Laura  Henderson 
told  the  Ravalli  Republic.  “We’re  very  excited.”  MAPS  was  formed  in 
2004  at  Corvallis  High  School  as  a  state-approved  accredited  art  class, 
but  in  2009  evolved  into  an  after-school  media  arts  program  serving  all 
five  Ravalli  County  high  schools.  Students  will  create  four  PSA-style 
messages  for  State  Farm;  a  segment  about  the  Montana  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program,  which  serves  disabled  young  Montanans; 
and  a  pro-bono,  behind-the-scenes  documentary  about  the  Ravalli 
County  Fair.  Two  projects  follow  up  from  last  year;  MAPS  students 
produced  a  history  of  their  own  program  for  Montana  PBS  in  201 1 , 
and  were  asked  to  record  a  second  installment  that  will  air  this  spring; 
and  students  created  a  math/science  PSA  with  the  governor’s  wife, 
Nancy  Schweitzer,  and  were  asked  to  do  another  one  this  year.  “This 
reinforces  our  curriculum  goal  of  having  our  students  involved  in  real 
world  media  production,”  said  MAPS  founder/president  Peter  Rosten. 
“And  it  also  helps  pay  for  the  program.  This  is  proof  that  public/pri¬ 
vate  partnerships  work.” 

-  From  the  Ravalli  Republic,  Dec.  5 

Joe  Sample,  founding  director  of  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  and 
Kimberly  Sapone,  director  of  development  at  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  who  were  among  the  recipients  of  Roche  Jaune  Awards, 
given  to  individuals  and  businesses  for  their  commitment  to  busi¬ 
ness  excellence  in  Billings.  Sample  received  a  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  his 
work  with  the  Alberta  Bair,  the  former  broadcaster  was  involved  in 
Yellowstone  Public  Radio,  served  as  president  of  the  Greater  Montana 
Foundation  and  the  Sample  Foundation,  and  was  founding  chairman 
of  the  Burton  K.  Wheeler  Center.  As  the  principal  of  Acclaim,  an 
advertising  and  business  consulting  firm,  Sapone  has  been  involved 
in  the  launch  and  support  of  numerous  organizations  in  Montana  and 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Havre  High  School  and  Sunnyside  Intermediate  School,  also  in 
Havre,  which  were  two  of  1 0  third-place  winners  of  $  1 ,000  awards  for 
arts  education.  The  two  schools  participated  in  the  “Art  of  Education 
program,  co-sponsored  by  KRIS  Wine  and  Americans  for  the  Arts. 

Last  fall,  participants  21  years  and  older  were  encouraged  to  vote  on 
KRIS  Wine’s  Facebook  page  for  their  favorite  K-12  public  school  to 
win  funding  for  arts  education  programs.  The  school  with  the  winning 
number  of  votes  was  awarded  $5,000;  the  next  five  schools  received 
$2,000;  and  10  third-place  finishers  received  $1,000.  “School  leaders 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of  Jane  Goodsill  Hibbard.  The  avid 
golfer,  accomplished  horsewoman  and  longtime  arts  and  com¬ 
munity  supporter  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  on  June  13,  1922  and 
died  Oct.  23  in  Helena.  She  grew  up  in  St.  Paul,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  was  living  in  New  York  City 
with  three  sorority  sisters  when  a  friend  of  the  family,  Capt.  Henry 
Hibbard,  stopped  by  on  his  return  from  the  European  Theater  in 
1945.  He  proposed  after  three  dates,  and  they  were  mamed  in  St. 
Paul  that  year.  They  shared  their  first  home  on  the  family  ranch, 
Sieben  Live  Stock  Company  south  of  Cascade,  with  the  Scottish 
foreman  and  his  wife  and  with  the  Chinese  ranch  cook.  Hibbard 
grew  to  love  horses,  golf  (she  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Big 
Sky  Open,  which  she  won  three  times,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
two  inductees  into  the  Montana  Women’s  Golf  Association  Hall  of 
Fame)  and  later  in  life,  fly-fishing.  She  raised  three  sons.  Chase, 
Whit  and  Scott,  and  attempted  to  teach  them  some  valuable  les¬ 
sons,  including;  clean  your  plate,  don’t  be  a  quitter,  get  organized, 
buckle  down,  put  your  nose  to  the  grindstone,  make  something  of 
yourself,  be  well-rounded,  write  thank-you  notes,  clear  the  table, 
make  your  bed,  be  on  time,  use  your  manners  and  be  nice.  Hibbard 
was  a  charter  member  of  The  Bray  Society  and  was  active  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Archie  Bray,  where  she  made  pots,  plates  and 
cups  that  the  family  keeps  in  active  use.  She  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  and  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  Founda¬ 
tion.  She  was  the  major  contributor  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
Jane  G.  Hibbard  Hospice  House  in  Helena  in  1989.  In  Great  Falls, 
where  she  lived  after  Hank  died,  she  was  a  founding  member  and 
chair  of  Benefis  Healthcare  Foundation.  She  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  Paris  Gibson  Square  and  on  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Charlie  Russell  Museum. 

-  From  the  Helena  Independent  Record,  Oct.  26 

To  the  family  and  friends  of  rancher,  historian  and  patron  of  the 
arts  Jean  Baucus.  The 
mother  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  including  U.S. 

Sen.  Max  Baucus,  died 
at  her  home  in  Helena 
Dec.  10.  She  was  94. 

Baucus  was  bom  on 
July  7,  1917,  and  was 
raised  in  Helena  and 
at  the  historic  Sieben 
Ranch,  owned  by  her 
grandfather,  Henry 
Sieben.  She  received 
a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  economics  from 
Stanford  University 
in  1939,  and  married 
John  J.  Baucus  in 
1946.  They  were  active 
running  the  Sieben 
Ranch  and  raising  their 
children.  Baucus  wrote 
four  books  about  local 
history:  Helena:  Her 
Historic  Homes,  Vols.  I  and  2;  Gold  in  the  Gulch',  and,  with  Vivian 
Paladin,  Helena:  An  Illustrated  History.  She  also  wrote  a  book 
about  her  grandfather,  Henry  Sieben,  1846-1937:  Legacy  of  Live¬ 
stock  and  Land.  She  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  particularly  of  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  and  an  active  supporter  of  Car- 
roll  College,  which  awarded  her  an  honorary  degree;  she  served 
on  the  boards  of  both  institutions.  She  was  also  active  in  the  Gray 
Ladies,  a  Red  Cross  group,  during  World  War  11;  the  early  Helena 
Follies;  the  state  Diamond  Jubilee  events;  and,  along  with  other 
Girl  Scout  leaders,  helped  raise  the  money  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  and  building  of  Camp  Thunderbird.  She  worked  as  a 
docent  at  the  Montana  Historical  Society  and  was  very  supportive 
of  the  Society  and  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation.  She  helped  with 
the  Western  Rendezvous  of  Art,  purchasing  works  at  every  Quick 
Draw  from  the  event’s  beginning  at  Frontier  Town  until  recently, 
when  the  Quick  Draws  were  held  in  the  big  yard  at  her  beloved 
Sieben  Ranch.  She  and  her  husband  enjoyed  traveling  around 
the  country  and  the  world.  She  climbed  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
walked  in  the  Coliseum  in  Rome,  sailed  through  the  Panama  Ca¬ 
nal,  rode  a  camel  near  the  great  pyramids  in  Egypt,  photographed 
the  wildlife  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  toured  Machu  Picchu  in 
Pern.  According  to  Sen.  Baucus,  “She  was  Grace  Kelly  and  Katha¬ 
rine  Hepburn  wrapped  into  one.” 

-  From  the  Helena  Independent  Record,  Dec.  11 

Continued  on  next  page 


Jean  Baucus  (Photo  by  George  Lane, 
Helena  Independent  Record) 


and  business  leaders  alike,  when  surveyed,  say  that  arts  in  the  schools 
leads  to  creativity  and  creativity  is  what  is  needed  in  America’s 
21st  century  workers,”  said  Robert  L.  Lynch,  president  and  CEO  of 
Americans  for  the  Arts.  “We  are  grateful  to  have  a  partner  such  as 
KRIS  Wine  that  understands  the  important  role  art  plays  in  our  lives.” 

Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  (MCT),  which  received  a  $3,000 
grant  from  the  Plum  Creek  Foundation  to  help  finance  tours  to  rural 
areas  in  western  Montana,  In  2012,  the  MCT  International  Tour  will 
travel  to  23  towns  within  Flathead,  Lincoln,  Lake,  Mineral,  Powell, 
Ravalli  and  Sanders  counties.  “Our  mission  is  the  development  of  life 
skills  in  children  through  participation  in  the  performing  arts,”  says 
MCT  Executive  Director  Michael  McGill. 


March/April  2012  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Humanities  Heroes 


Humanities 


Montana  honors  its  heroes 


Nonna  Ashby,  Tom  Kotynski  (accepting  for  Jim 
Heckel),  George  Horse  Capture,  and  Ariyne  Reichert 
were  feted  during  the  Humanities  Heroes  ceremony, 
held  in  Great  Falls  on  Jan.  26. 

(Photo  by  Ken  Stolz,  Humanities  Montana) 


Humanities  Montana  celebrates  its 
40th  birthday  this  year  by  honoring 
people  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  humanities  with 
ceremonies  around  the  state. 

Humanities  Heroes  are  nominated 
by  their  communities  for  offering 
engaging  programs,  hosting 
humanities  events,  composing 
important  books  and  articles  about 
humanities  topics,  donating  funds  to 
sustain  humanities  work,  and  more. 

The  first  celebration,  held 
Jan.  26  in  Great  Falls,  honored 
Norma  Ashby,  Jim  Heckel,  George 
Horse  Capture  and  Ariyne  Reichert 

Horse  Capture,  a  nationally  known 
expert  on  Native  American  culture, 
retired  in  2005  as  senior  counselor 
to  the  director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
in  Washington,  DC.  A  Gros  Ventre 
tribal  member  who  grew  up  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  he  was 
curator  of  the  Plains  Indian  Museum  at  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  in  Cody,  WY, 
and  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Great  Falls. 

Since  the  1970s,  Horse  Capture  has  been 
collecting  information  about  his  tribe’s  songs, 
artwork,  language,  history  and  photographs, 
and  has  created  an  audio  guide  to  speaking 
the  language.  He  and  others  recently 
completed  a  project  to  save  digital  copies  of 
this  information. 

Reichert  was  part  of  Montana’s 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1972,  served 
a  term  in  the  Legislature  and  is  known  as 
“the  bridge  lady”  for  saving  the  beloved  10th 
Street  Bridge  in  Great  Falls  from  destruction. 

Ashby,  who  for  26  years  was  a  broadcaster 
for  KRTV  in  Great  Falls,  has  written  20 
television  documentaries,  including  ‘The 
Great  Falls  Story,”  and  wrote  a  book  about 
her  career.  Movie  Stars  and  Rattlesnakes. 

She  also  came  up  with  the  idea  for  a  C.M. 
Russell  Auction  of  Original  Western  Art  back 
in  the  late  1960s,  which  continued  for  42 
years,  raising  a  collective  $5.7  million  for  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls. 

Heckel,  retired  director  of  the  Great  Falls 
Public  Library,  spearheaded  construction  of 
a  new  stone  archway  in  front  of  the  library, 
backed  a  popular  foreign  film  series  and 
helped  bring  the  library  into  the  digital  age. 
He  also  worked  against  book  banning  and 
censorship,  and  fought  efforts  by  the  federal 
government  to  gain  access  to  lists  of  books 
public  library  patrons  checked  out. 


Next  event:  April  21  in  Helena 

The  next  ceremony,  5  p.m.  April  21  at  All 
Saints  Hall  on  the  campus  of  Carroll  College 
in  Helena,  will  honor  Betty  Babcock,  Helen 
and  William  Ballinger,  Elouise  Cobell, 

LesUe  Davis,  Barry  Ferst,  Yvonne  Seng  and 
Bonnie  WilUamson. 

Former  First  Lady  Babcock  was  elected 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1972, 
and  went  on  to  serve  in  the  Legislature  in 
1974.  She  authored  two  cookbooks;  proceeds 
from  The  First  Ladies’  Cookbook  went  to 
the  Montana  Centennial  Commission  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  celebrating  the  centennial. 

In  the  ‘90s,  she  focused  her  volunteer 
efforts  on  the  restoration  of  the  State  Capitol, 
which  was  in  need  of  extensive  exterior  and 
interior  upgrades.  More  recently,  she  has 
lobbied  for  legislative  action  to  establish  a  new 
Montana  Historical  Society  building. 

The  Ballingers  have  been  long-term 
supporters  of  music,  art  and  education  in 
Helena,  and  are  considered  “role  models  for 
how  to  live  an  active  and  meaningful  life.” 

A  great  granddaughter  of  Mountain  Chief, 
one  of  the  legendary  Indian  leaders  of  the 
West,  the  late  Cobell  was  known  to  many  as 
the  tenacious  lead  plaintiff  in  the  successful 
suit  against  the  federal  government  over  the 
mismanagement  of  Indian  Trust  funds. 

She  was  also  a  McArthur  genius  awardee 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Montana  Community  Foundation.  Her 
nomination  form  notes,  “She  made  her 
reservation,  her  state,  her  country  and  the 


world  a  better  place  with  her  undying  vision, 
courage  and  determination.” 

Davis,  professor  emeritus  of  anthropology 
at  Montana  State  University-Bozeman,  has 
published  numerous  monographs  and  articles, 
and  also  translated  archaeology  for  the  general 
public  through  films,  public  presentations  and 
popular  articles.  The  Montana  Archaeological 
Society  recently  gave  him  a  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  -  the  only  one  they’ve 
ever  given. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  scholar,  teacher 
and  world-traveler  Ferst  has  directed, 
coordinated,  co-directed  or  consulted  in  at  least 
24  humanities  events  at  Carroll  College  and 
other  locations,  and  presented  at  universities, 
colleges  and  other  venues  across  the  country 
and  internationally. 

In  addition  to  his  book  on  early 
Christianity,  Sunday  School  Sins,  and  a 
humorous  mythology,  Montana:  High  Rise 
and  Handsome,  he  presently  has  a  contract 
for  writing  a  classroom  text  on  Islam,  and 
is  finishing  a  defining  work  on  Roman 
sarcophagi. 

Seng  was  the  first  non-Muslim  woman 
allowed  into  the  reUgious  law  archives  of 
Istanbul.  She  researched  the  lives  of  16th- 
century  women  in  the  time  of  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent,  worked  as  an  archaeologist  and  a 
professor  of  Islamic  Studies  in  Washington  D.C. 
and  Princeton,  has  written  widely  on  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  Middle  East,  and  was  a 
speaker  at  the  State  of  the  World  Forum  in  2000. 

As  curator  at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
in  Helena,  Seng  has  helped  provide  context 
for  the  art,  and  in  so  doing,  has  broadened 
the  museum’s  audience  and  deepened  their 
understanding  of  both  regional  heritage  and  the 
traditions  of  distant  cultures. 

As  the  director  of  the  Havre-Hill  County 
I  Library,  Williamson  has  brought  a  wide  variety 
I  of  humanities  programs  and  services  to  the  area 
including  the  NEA’s  Big  Read  program,  a  Gates 
Foundation  grant  and  private  donations  that 
helped  finance  new  genealogical  research  tools. 

I  She  received  the  Montana  Library  Association’s 
j  Sheila  Cates  Librarian  of  the  Year  Award  in 
j  1994  and  the  library  was  named  Library  of  the 
j  Year  in  1998. 

j  “Congratulations  to  these  extraordinary 
:  individuals,”  says  Ken  Egan,  executive  director 
i  of  Humanities  Montana.  “They  inspire  through 
!  their  commitment  to  learning  and  reflecting 
!  together.” 

Future  celebrations  are  slated  for  June  7  in 
Billings;  Sept.  6  in  Bozeman;  and  Oct.  6  in 
Missoula.  Visit  www.humanitiesmontana.org 
for  more  information. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Billings  artist,  sculptor  and 
master  gardener  Margaret  Evelyne  Movius  Felt  She  was  bom 
April  1,  1922,  to  Marion  Murray  Movius  and  Arthur  James 
Movius,  a  doctor  and  co-founder  of  the  Billings  Clinic,  and  died 
Dec.  7  at  her  home.  She  attended  Billings  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  Eastern  Montana  College  with  a  degree  in  art.  She 
painted  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Movius  and  Dr.  Bridenbaugh  that  hang 
in  the  Billings  Clinic,  and  her  portrayal  of  Chief  Plenty  Coups  won 
a  merit  award  in  the  national  Garden  of  the  Patriots  competition. 
One  copy  was  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  the  First  National  Bank 
while  another  is  on  permanent  display  at  the  Chief  Plenty  Coups 
memorial  museum.  Her  garden  at  her  home  on  Tree  Lane  won  the 
People’s  Award  for  the  Master  Gardeners  in  2003. 

-  From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Dec.  8 

The  family  and  friends  of  Johanna  “Jo”  Pugh.  The  longtime 
Montana  music  educator  died  Jan.  27;  she  was  94.  She  was  bom 
Johanna  Marie  Kray  on  a  homestead  in  eastern  Montana  on 
July  12,  1917,  to  Dutch  immigrant  parents.  The  family  moved  to 
a  dairy  near  Hardin  in  1924  when  she  was  in  elementary  school; 
and  Johanna  took  piano  lessons  and  was  an  avid  reader,  sometimes 
trying  to  do  both  at  the  same  time.  Following  graduation,  she 
attended  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Xavier,  KS,  where  she  majored 
in  music.  She  took  her  first  teaching  position  in  Poison  in 
1938,  where  she  taught  elementary  and  high  school  music  and 
high  sc^ol  English.  In  1943,  she  married  fellow  teacher  Dave 
Pugh.  She  was  organist  and  music  director  for  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  Church  in  Poison  and  taught  private  piano 
lessons  to  generations  of  budding  pianists  in  the  Mission  Valley. 


She  was  also  accompanist  for  many  high  school  band  soloists  and 
local  musical  groups  over  the  years.  The  Poison  High  School  Band 
honored  her  as  “Poison’s  Mrs.  Music”  in  1966.  She  was  active  in 
the  Poison  Library  and  AAUW.  She  was  a  hiker  and  walker  and 
took  two  pack  trips  into  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  when  she 
was  nearly  60  years  old,  and  traveled  within  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
following  her  retirement. 

-  From  the  Missoulian,  Feb.  10 

To  the  family  and  friends  of  longtime  Billings  journalist  and 
writer  Charles  P.  (Chuck)  Righttnire.  He  died  Jan.  29  at  age  76. 
He  was  bom  on  Aug.  13,  1935,  in  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was 
working  on  the  Fort  Peck  Dam.  He  started  school  in  New  York 
City  and  attended  schools  in  Canton,  OH,  and  Bozeman,  before 
his  family  settled  in  Huntley  Project  in  Worden.  After  graduating 
high  school  in  1952,  he  attended  The  University  of  Montana  until 
1955,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force.  He  returned  to  Montana  in 
1959,  where  he  joined  The  Billings  Gazette  as  a  reporter.  He  later 
became  city  editor,  editorial  page  editor  and  Sunday  editor.  He 
helped  initiate  the  early  form  of  The  Gazette  Banner  Sunday  and 
was  the  first  to  sectionalize  the  paper.  After  leaving  The  Gazette, 
he  became  a  freelance  writer  and  editor,  working  for  Kampgrounds 
of  America  (KOA)  as  editor  of  the  KOA  times  and  spending  eight 
years  editing  two  agricultural  newspapers.  He  taught  writing  for 
Billings  Business  College,  and  both  writing  and  English  for  Eastern 
Montana  College  (now  MSU  Billings).  Also  at  MSU,  he  worked 
as  a  public  relations  specialist.  He  was  also  a  tax  preparer  for  H&R 
Block  for  10  years.  He  loved  the  written  word  and  spent  his  life 
reading  and  writing  poems,  stories  and  novels,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  life  was  working  on  a  novel,  called  Roadside  Tables,  about  the 
birth,  life  and  death  of  a  small  town  in  Montana. 

-  From  The  Billings  Gazette,  Feb.  2 


Historic 
Preservation 
Conference 
comes  to 
Dillon  area 

"The  Path  Less 
Traveled  -  The 
Montana  Historic 
Preservation  Road 
Show"  rolls  through 
Dillon  and  south¬ 
west  Montana 
May  31 -June  2.  Hop 
on  the  tour  bus  and 
immerse  yourself  in 
the  history  and  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  vast  Bea¬ 
verhead  Valley.  Ride 
along  with  historians, 
preservationists,  ar¬ 
chaeologists,  profes¬ 
sors,  and  authors  as 
they  visit  everything 
from  buffalo  jumps 
and  ancient  rock-art 
sites  to  ruins  of  early 
mining  and  industrial 
buildings,  and  fully 
restored  homesteads, 
ranches  and  schools. 

Along  with  local 
tours  in  Dillon,  tradi¬ 
tional  panel  discus¬ 
sions  with  nationally 
known  speakers  and 
hands-on  preserva¬ 
tion  workshops,  the 
conference  offers 
participants  the 
chance  to  see  and 
learn  how  pre¬ 
serving  Montana's 
prehistoric  sites,  his¬ 
toric-built  environ¬ 
ment,  landscapes, 
and  shared  heritage 
can  encourage  a 
more  sustainable,  al¬ 
luring,  and  economi¬ 
cally  viable  future  for 
the  state. 

For  conference 
agenda  and  registra¬ 
tion  information, 
visit  www.preserve 
montana.org. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2012 


Arts 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  a  toll-free 
hotline  for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sponsors  wish¬ 
ing  to  apply  for  grant 
support  for  the  Artists 
in  Schools  and  Com¬ 
munities  program  can 
call  800-282-3092 
for  answers  to  their 
questions. 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  will  assist 
callers  with  project 
design  and  applica¬ 
tion  procedures.  It 
can  also  offer  advice 
on  other  matters  in 
the  area  of  arts  and 
education  and  com¬ 
munity  residencies. 

Artists  who  would 
like  to  be  included 
in  the  Artist  Regis¬ 
try  may  also  call  for 
applications. 


Arts  in  Education 


Words  With  Wings  takes  off 


Words  With  Wings,  the  annual  summer 
camp  of  the  Missoula  Writing  Collabora¬ 
tive,  is  marking  its  seventh  year  with  a  new 
afternoon  extension  that  will  emphasize  the 
natural  world,  the  place  of  humans  within  it, 
and  the  intersection  of  culture  and  nature  in 
the  memories,  daily  experiences,  and  dreams 
inspired  by  life  in  western  Montana. 

Originally  funded  by  the  Paul  G.  Allen 
Family  Foundation,  the  two-week  intensive 
writing  program  for  children  ages  8-14  is 
based  on  The  University  of  Montana  campus. 

“When  I  envisioned  this  writing  camp, 

I  had  all  sorts  of  wild  ideas,”  says  Megan 
McNamer,  executive  director  for  the  col¬ 
laborative,  an  organization  devoted  primarily 
to  teaching  students  creative  writing  in  their 
school  classrooms.  “Kids  were  going  to  raft 
the  rivers,  build  yurts,  and  bike  to  Idaho.  Then 
I  realized  that  all  that  -  and  more  -  could 
happen  in  their  heads.  Not  only  would  it  keep 
down  costs  and  liability  considerations,  but  it 
would  inspire  some  very  fine  writing.” 

And  over  the  years,  it  has.  The  recently 
released  Words  With  Wings  201 1  Summer 
Anthology  includes  poems  about  paintings 
at  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture 
(MMAC),  stories  about  Glacial  Lake  Mis¬ 
soula,  a  lot  of  river  imagery,  and  original  writ¬ 
ing  about  a  wide  range  of  experiences,  from 
electricity  to  horses  to  life  in  Xi’an  (“In  bed 
at  night  you  can  hear  the  noise  of  Xi’an  like  a 
never  ...  ending  ...  loud  ...  radio.”) 

“I  like  the  simplicity  of  this  camp,”  says 
McNamer.  “Imagination  is  all  we  ask  kids  to 
bring.  Maybe  a  water  bottle.  We  provide  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper.  A  few  snacks.”  The  camp  also 
supplies  instruction  by  some  very  fine  writing 
teachers,  including  Robert  E.  Lee,  Alex  Alviar 
and  Sheryl  Noethe. 

It’s  not  just  sitting  in  desks.  “We  make 
good  use  of  the  beautiful  UM  campus,”  says 
McNamer.  Campers’  writing  is  inspired  by 
visits  to  the  MMAC  to  look  at  art  and  explor¬ 
ing  rivers  with  the  Watershed  Education 
Network. 

“Our  afternoon  extension  will  take  those 
excursions  a  few  steps  further,”  she  says.  Kids 
will  ride  the  Mountain  Line  buses  to  various 
locales,  such  as  the  PEAS  farm,  the  Missoula 


Art  Museum  and  city  parks.  In  the  future, 
organizers  hope  to  collaborate  with  some  of 
the  dynamic,  nature-focused  organizations  in 
Missoula,  such  as  the  Montana  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Center  and  the  Biomimicry  Institute. 

This  year,  an  anonymous  donor  has  made 
possible  a  tuition  break  for  all  campers  and 
plenty  of  scholarships. 

“We  want  to  get  a  broad  spectrum  of 
kids,”  says  McNamer,  “Their  honest  writing, 
shared  with  each  other,  will  remain  the  most 
important  thing.” 

For  more  information,  contact  McNamer 
at  549-3348  or  info@missoulawriting 
collaborative.org  or  visit  www.missoula 
writingcollaborative.org. 

The  following  poem  is  from  Words  With 
Wings,  an  anthology  of  writing  from  the  Mis¬ 
soula  Writing  Collaborative  Summer  Writing 
Camp  2011; 


Abby  Baldwin  from  Arlee  reads  during 
a  "book  launch"  at  Fact  and  Fiction  In 
Missoula  on  Feb.  3. 

(Photo  by  Margaret  Dougherty-Coodburn) 


What  Am  I  ' 

I  am  the  But  what  am  I,  how  am  I  to  know? 

How  am  1  to  find  out? 

I  am  the  What,  what  am  I? 

Am  I  the  first  breath  of  the  colt  out  of  the  womb? 

Am  I  the  flutter  of  wings  leaving  the  nest  for  the 
first  time? 

What  if  I'm  the  whispers  that  travel  a  school  in 
seconds  flat? 

Am  I  the  rapid  heartbeat  of  a  hummingbird 

dipping  its  beak  into  sugar  water? 

Could  I  be  just  a  ripple  on  the  water  by  a  dropped 
stone? 

What  if  I'm  the  broken  heart  of  an  eager  to  love 
school  girl? 

Am  I  the  triumphant  roar  of  a  bear  falling  its 
prey? 

What  if  I'm  the  wind  that,  in  its  haste, 

forces  down  a  reluctant  tree? 

Could  I  be  the  prey  of  a  wolf  that  runs  with  all  its 
heart? 

Am  I  the  biscuit  that  falls  from  the  ceiling  in  Home  Ec.? 

What  am  I?  What  will  I  be? 

But  that's  the  best  part, 

as  all  good  things  go, 

you  just  have  to  find  out.  -  Natty  Degraw 


The  Mssouta  Writing  Colaborgdve 
Surrner  Wridng  Carnp  201 1 


Workshop  focuses  helping  children  on  the  autism  spectrum 


When:  8:30  a.m.-4  p.m.  April  29 

Where:  Great  Falls,  location  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  Feb.  29 

Renewal  Credits:  6  OPI 

Cost:  Free 

Target  Audience:  Teaching  artists, 
classroom  teachers  and  paraprofessionals, 
arts  education  staff  from  cultural  organi¬ 
zations,  and  support  staff  for  people  with 
disabilities 

VSA  Montana,  in  partnership  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  will  present  a  day-long 
professional  development  workshop  address¬ 
ing  effective  learning  strategies  for  students 


on  the  autism  spectrum  April  29  in  Great 
Falls. 

Participants  are  invited  to  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  presentations  and  hands-on  activi¬ 
ties,  designed  to  guide  lessons  that  may  help 
eliminate  barriers  to  learning. 

Participants  will  gain  an  overview  of 
characteristics  and  learning  behaviors  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  autism  spectrum,  be  introduced 
to  strategies  for  engaging  ASD  students,  and 
participate  in  activities  that  build  skills  in  use 
of  the  arts  to  expand  communication  skills. 
Topics  also  include  discussions  of  People 
First  Language,  disability  history  and  ad¬ 
vocacy,  and  a  perspective  on  the  challenges 


faced  by  families  to  create  successful  learning 
environments  for  all  students. 

Presenters  include  Brett  Gilleo,  a  thera¬ 
pist  with  Big  Sky  Therapeutic  Services;  Dr. 
Priscilla  Lund,  an  arts  education  professor  at 
MSU-Bozeman;  Don  Kukla,  a  VSA  teaching 
artist  from  MCT,  Inc.;  and  Alayne  Dolson, 
executive  director  of  VSA  Montana. 

Registration  for  the  workshop  are  avail¬ 
able  on  the  VSA  website  (www.vsamontana. 
org)  and  MAC’S  site  (art.mt.gov)  as  soon  as 
classroom  space  arrangements  are  finalized, 
no  later  than  Feb.  28, 

For  additional  information,  contact  Dolson 
at  406-549-2984  or  alayne@vsamontana.org. 


Student  art  and  poems  adorn 
state  energy  calendar 

The  2012  Energy  Conservation  Calendar,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Human  Services,  features  art  and  po¬ 
etry  from  Signatures  from  Big  Sky  201 1,  Montana's 
statewide  K-12  student  literary  and  art  magazine. 
The  calendar  also  offers  conservation  tips  for 
each  season. 


Montana  2012 

Energy  Conservation  Calendar 
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March/April  2012  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Arts  in  Education 


Reinvesting  in  arts  education: 

Winning  America's  future  through  creative  schools 


Executive  Summary  prepared 
by  M.  Christine  Dwyer, 

RMC  Research  Corporation, 
Portsmouth,  NH 

In  October  of  2008,  then-senator  Obama 
released  a  powerful  Platform  in  Support  of 
the  Arts.  In  it  he  argued  for  reinvesting  in 
American  arts  education,  and  reinvigorating 
the  creativity  and  innovation  that  has  made 
this  country  great. 

Taking  up  this  charge,  over  the  past  18 
months  the 
President’s 
Committee  on 
Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
(PCAH)  has 
conducted  an 
in-depth  review 
of  the  current 
condition  of  arts 
education,  sur¬ 
veying  recent 
research  about 
its  documented 
benefits  and 
identifying  potential  opportunities  for  advanc¬ 
ing  arts  education. 

While  we  found  a  growing  body  of 
research  to  support  positive  educational 
outcomes  associated  with  arts-rich  schools, 
and  many  schools  and  programs  engaged  in 
such  work,  we  also  found  enormous  variety 
in  the  delivery  of  arts  education,  resulting  in  a 
complex  patchwork  with  pockets  of  vision¬ 
ary  activity  flourishing  in  some  locations  and 
inequities  in  access  to  arts  education  increas- 
I  ing  in  others. 

At  this  moment  in  our  nation’s  history, 
there  is  great  urgency  around  major  transfor¬ 
mation  in  America’s  schools.  Persistently  high 
dropout  rates  (reaching  50  percent  or  more  in 
some  areas)  are  evidence  that  many  schools 
are  no  longer  able  to  engage  and  motivate 
their  students.  Students  who  do  graduate  from 
high  school  are  increasingly  the  products  of 
narrowed  curricula,  lacking  the  creative  and 
i  critical  thinking  skills  needed  for  success  in 
post-secondary  education  and  the  workforce. 

In  such  a  climate,  the  outcomes  associated 
with  arts  education  -  which  include  increased 
academic  achievement,  school  engagement, 
and  creative  thinking  -  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Decades  of  research  show 
strong  and  consistent  links  between  high- 
quality  arts  education  and  a  wide  range  of 
impressive  educational  outcomes.  This  is  true 
even  though,  as  in  most  areas  where  learning 
is  complex,  the  research  base  does  not  yet 
establish  causal  proof. 

Arts  integration  models,  the  practice  of 
teaching  across  classroom  subjects  in  tan¬ 
dem  with  the  arts,  have  been  yielding  some 
particularly  promising  results  in  school 
reform  and  closing  the  achievement  gap.  Most 
recently,  cutting-edge  studies  in  neuroscience 
have  been  further  developing  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  arts  strategies  support  crucial  brain 
development  in  learning. 

;  At  the  same  time,  due  to  budget  con- 
I  straints  and  emphasis  on  the  subjects  of  high 
stakes  testing,  arts  instruction  in  schools  is 
on  a  downward  trend.  Just  when  they  need  it 
most,  the  classroom  tasks  and  tools  that  could 
best  reach  and  inspire  the.se  students  -  art. 
music,  movement  and  performing  -  are  less 
available  to  them.  Sadly,  this  is  especially 
true  for  students  from  lower-income  schools, 
where  analyses  show  that  access  to  the  arts  in 
schools  is  disproportionately  absent. 

One  promising  development  is  that,  na¬ 
tionally,  arts  education  is  finding  new  allies. 
Policymakers  and  civic  and  business  leaders, 
as  reflected  in  several  recent  high-level  task 
I  force  reports,  are  increasingly  recognizing  the 
!  potential  role  of  the  arts  in  spurring  innova- 
!  tion,  providing  teachers  with  more  effective 


classroom  strategies,  engaging  students  in 
learning,  and  creating  a  climate  of  high  perfor¬ 
mance  in  schools. 

Another  development  is  the  enthusiasm 
among  educators  and  members  of  the  arts 
community  for  expanding  arts  integration 
and  the  use  of  well-trained  teaching  artists  in 
schools.  Arts  integration  has  been  used  in  a 
number  of  very  successful  long-term  pro¬ 
grams  to  expand  arts  opportunities,  engage 
students  more 
deeply  in  learning 
content,  and  as  an 
effective  school- 
reform  strategy. 
Teaching  artists, 
many  of  whom  are 
both  eager  and  well 
qualified  to  serve  in 
long-term  assign¬ 
ments  in  schools, 
also  represent 
an  underutilized 
resource  pool. 

The  PCAH 
recognized  at 
the  outset  of  this  research  that  many  diverse 
stakeholders  have  an  interest  in  arts  educa¬ 
tion.  Any  significant  advancement  in  the  field 
will  require  unprecedented  unity  of  purpose 
and  the  coordinated  actions  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  government  agencies,  educators  and 
professional  associations,  and  the  arts  com¬ 
munity. 

The  common  purpose  is  expansion  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  arts  education  so  that  more  students  in 
American  schools,  especially  those  in  under¬ 
served  schools,  have  the  benefits  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  education.  Based  on  what  we  learned 
over  the  past  year  about  needs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  PCAH  is  making  five  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  actions  to  be  undertaken  by  different 
stakeholders  to  advance  arts  education. 

These  actions  are  designed  to  clarify  the 
position  of  the  arts  in  a  comprehensive,  well- 
rounded  K-12  education  that  is  appropriate  for 
all  students;  unify  and  focus  efforts  to  expand 
arts  education  offerings  to  underserved  stu¬ 
dents  and  communities;  and  strengthen  the 
evidence  base  for 
high-quality  arts 
education. 

1.  Build  collabo¬ 
rations  among  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches. 

The  PCAH  urges 
leaders  of  profes¬ 
sional  associations 
to  work  with  federal 
and  state  agencies 
to  build  and  demon¬ 
strate  connections 
among  different 
educators  in  the 
arts:  art  special¬ 
ists  working  on  standards-based  approaches; 
classroom  teachers  trained  in  arts  integration; 

'  and  project-based  teaching  artists. 

'  The  PCAH  believes  that  collaborations 
I  among  national  leadership  organizations 
should  move  beyond  internal  debates  in  the 
arts  education  field  about  modes  of  delivery 
of  arts  instruction  in  order  to  address  the 
more  pressing  issues  of  equitable  access  and 
infusing  more  schools  with  a  creativity-rich 
t  environment. 

1  2.  Develop  the  field  of  arts  integration. 

The  PCAH  encourages  further  development  of 
I  the  field  of  arts  integration  through  strength- 
I  ening  teacher  preparation  and  professional 
I  development,  targeting  available  arts  funding, 
and  setting  up  mechanisms  for  sharing  ideas 
about  arts  integration  through  communities  of 
practice.  In  this  recommendation  we  identify 
roles  for  regional  and  state  arts  and  education 
agencies  as  well  as  private  funders. 


3.  Expand  in-school  opportunities  for 
teaching  artists.  We  strongly  believe  that 
working  artists  in  this  country  represent  an 
underutilized  and  underdeveloped  resource 
in  increasing  the  quality  and  vitality  of  arts 
education  in  our  public  schools. 

The  PCAH  recommends  expanding  the 
role  of  teaching  artists,  in  partnership  with 
arts  specialists  and  classroom  teachers, 
through  sustained  engagements  in  schools. 
This  should  include  supporting  high-quality 
professional  development  in  pedagogy  and 
curriculum. 

We  see  an  opportunity  for  leadership  in 
this  from  the  regional  and  state  arts  agen¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  a  national  service  program 
similar  to  the  “Artists  Corps”  idea  articulated 
in  President  Obama’s  Arts  Policy  Campaign 
platform. 

4.  Utilize  federal  and  state  policies  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  place  of  arts  in  K-12  education. 

This  recommendation  focuses  on  the  need  for 
federal  and  state  education  leaders  to  provide 
policy  guidance  for  employing  the  arts  to 
increase  the  rigor  of  curriculum,  strengthen 
teacher  quality,  and  improve  low-performing 
schools. 

Building  capacity  to  create  and  iimovate 
in  our  students  is  central  to  guaranteeing 
the  nation’s  competiveness.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  for  federal  and  state  governments  to 
move  beyond  merely  “allowing”  the  arts  as  an 
expenditure  of  a  comprehensive  education. 

5.  Widen  the  focus  of  evidence  gather¬ 
ing  about  arts  education.  Finally,  while  the 
evidence  base  for  the  benefits  of  the  arts  is 
compelling,  there  is  room  to  expand  systemat¬ 
ic  data  gathering  about  the  arts,  specifically  in 
developing  creativity  and  enhancing  engage¬ 
ment  in  school. 

Educators  need  practical  tools  to  measure 
the  progress  of  student  learning  in  the  arts 
-  an  investment  that  dovetails  with  the  federal 
education  agency’s  investments  in  more  au¬ 
thentic  assessments  of  complex  learning. 

From  a  federal  perspective,  policymak¬ 
ers  should  help  stakeholders  make  informed 
arguments  and  decisions  regarding  impact 
and  equitable  access.  This  requires  policies 
that  support 
ongoing  data 
gathering 
about  available 
opportuni¬ 
ties,  including 
teacher  quality, 
resources,  and 
facilities  at  the 
local  and  state 
level. 

The  PCAH 
envisions 
schools  in 
cities  and 

I  towns  across  our  nation  that  are  alive  with  the 
1  energy  of  creative  thinking  and  fresh  ideas, 
full  of  art,  music  and  movement.  All  of  our 
research  points  to  the  success  of  schools  that 
are  “arts-rich,”  in  which  students  who  may 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  find  themselves 
re-engaged  in  learning  when  their  enthusiasm 
for  film,  design,  theater  or  even  hip-hop  is 
,  tapped  into  by  their  teachers.  More  advanced 
students  also  reap  rewards  in  this  environ¬ 
ment,  demonstrating  accelerated  learning  and 
sustained  levels  of  motivation. 

'  PCAH  stands  ready  to  partner  with  public 
agencies  and  the  private  sector  to  further  de- 
I  velop  and  implement  these  recommendations. 

"Reinvesting  in  Arts  Education"  was 
released  May  2011;  the  executive  sum¬ 
mary  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
(  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  www.pcah.gov. 


Policymakers  and  civic  and 
business  leaders  are  increasingly 
recognizing  the  potential  role  of 
the  arts  in  spurring  innovation, 
providing  teachers  with  more 
effective  classroom  strategies, 
engaging  students  in  learning, 
and  creating  a  climate  of  high 
performance  in  schools. 


All  of  our  research  points  to 
the  success  of  schools  that  are 
"arts-rich,"  in  which 
students  who  may  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside  find  themselves 
re-engaged  in  learning  when 
their  enthusiasm  for  film, 
design,  theater  or  even  hip-hop 
is  tapped  into  by  their  teachers. 
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NEA  arts 

education 

resources 

Following  is  a 
sample  of  the  arts 
education  resources 
available  at  the 
National  Endowment 
for  the  Art's  website, 
arts.gov. 

•  Podcasts 

Creating  a  Sense 

of  Belonging:  Com¬ 
munity  MusicWorks 
in  Providence,  Rl, 
provides  instrument 
instruction,  leader¬ 
ship  development, 
and  other  commu¬ 
nity-based  programs 
to  the  distressed 
neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  located. 

A  Sense  of 
Hope:  An  interview 
with  Bert  Crenca  of 
Providence's  AS220 
explores  its  ties  to  the 
community  and  its 
arts  education  pro¬ 
gram,  AS220  Youth. 

•  NEA  Arts 
Magazine: 

Designs  on  the 
Future,  The  Design 
and  Architecture 
Senior  High  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fiorida:  DASH 
is  ranked  among 
the  premier  magnet 
schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  produces 
students  who  go  on 
to  success  in  both 
college  and  careers  in 
design  and  the  arts. 

•  Puolication 

imagine!:  This 

publication  revises 
and  updates  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition's  mate¬ 
rial  on  introducing 
children  to  the  arts. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2012 


Native  News  Compiled  by  Dyani  Bingham 


Date  set  for 
Native  business 
workshop 

Native  small 
business  develop¬ 
ment  organizations 
are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  two-day 
training  workshop 
titled  "Fostering 
Opportunities;  Devel¬ 
oping  Native  Small 
Businesses  in  Mon¬ 
tana." 

This  workshop, 
offered  in  Billings 
on  March  20-21 
and  in  Great  Falls  on 
April  24-25,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  small 
businesses  build  their 
internal  capacity  to 
better  serve  clients. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion  visit  www.miba 
online.org. 


Arts  and  crafts  take  center  stage  at  Fort  Belknap 


Donovan  Archambault,  Gordon  Henry  and  Mavis  Young  Bear 
gathered  in  Fort  Belknap  in  2010  as  part  of  the  Montana 
Artrepreneurship  Preparation  program,  designed  to  help  folk 
and  traditional  artists  forge  a  sustainable  livelihood. 

(Photo  by  Dyani  Bingham) 


By  Elizabeth  I.  Beaumont 
Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  Fort  Belknap  News 

U.S.  Sen.  Jon  Tester,  a  democrat 
from  Big  Sandy,  stopped  by  Harlem 
High  School  and  the  Fort  Belknap 
College  on  Jan.  3  for  a  visit  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  specifically  arts 
and  crafts  and  small  business. 

“It’s  been  10  years  since  I  got  to 
see  firsthand  the  kinds  of  demands 
out  there  when  it  comes  to  artwork 
-  whether  it’s  beadwork  or  any  other 
medium  made  by  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  artists,”  Sen.  Tester  said  in  his 
opening  remarks  at  the  meeting.  “I 
think  there’s  definitely  opportunity 
out  there.  What  we  would  like  to 
discuss  today  are  ways  that  we  can 
move  economic  development  forward  in 
Indian  Country.” 

Several  tribal  council  members,  artists  and 
entrepreneurs  were  on  hand,  as  well  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Fort  Belknap  College,  Island 
Mountain  Development  Group,  Bear  Paw 
Development  Corporation  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 

In  a  roundtable  discussion  focused  on  arts 
and  small  business,  council  member  Mike 
Fox  began  the  conversation. 

“It’s  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  we  re¬ 
started  the  plarming  and  development  corpo¬ 
ration  for  our  tribes.  Our  focus  is  on  getting 
basic  services  here  on  the  reservation  so  we 
don’t  have  to  drive  a  hundred  miles  off  the 
reservation,”  Fox  said.  “One  of  the  biggest 
problems  we  face  is  capital  and  infrastructure. 
Basically,  we  have  reached  a  limit  on  what  we 
can  do;  we  are  utilizing  all  our  existing  build¬ 
ings  for  our  business  projects.” 

Angie  Main  of  the  Blackfeet’s  Native 
American  Community  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  discussed  MDC’s  Indian  Equity  fund  that 
annually  provides  two  individual  businesses 
on  each  reservation  with  a  grant  of  $7,000 
that  can  be  used  to  secure  more  capital. 

“So,  if  I  was  a  Native  American  with  a  ba¬ 
sic  business  concept,  there  are  resources  avail¬ 
able,”  Sen.  Tester  said.  “How  well  known  is  it 
amongst  Native  American  people  that  if  they 
have  a  clear  idea  of  a  business  plan  that  they 
can  get  the  resources  to  move  forward?” 

Michelle  Fox  of  Island  Mountain  Devel¬ 
opment  Group  said  that  to  her  knowledge 
at  least  seven  individual  businesses  have 
received  the  Indian  Equity  grant  for  their 
businesses. 

A  local  business  owner.  Jessie  James- 
Hawley  of  Gift  Baskets  by  Turtle  Woman, 
gave  some  background  on  how  she  started  her 
business. 

“When  we  started  8  to  10  years  ago,  they 
had  funds  through  the  tribe  that  had  to  be 
repaid,  a  loan.  They  don’t  do  that  anymore 
though,”  James-Hawley  said.  “The  Indian  Eq¬ 
uity  Fund,  there’s  only  two  available  to  each 
reservation  and  1  have  applied  for  this,  but  it 
is  very  competitive.  So  there  isn’t  really  that 
much  funding  available.” 

Main  agreed  that  funding  is  limited  unless 
business  owners  can  obtain  a  loan. 

“When  Jessie  began,  there  were  nine  pilot 
businesses  that  were  involved,”  said  Carol 
Falcon-Chandler,  president  of  Fort  Belknap 
College.  “The  college  provided  the  business 
plan  training  and  we  really  did  not  want  to 


be  the  banker,  so  the  tribe  provided  the  loan 
services.” 

Tester  requested  of  those  at  the  meeting  to 
get  his  office  examples  of  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Fort  Belknap  or  around  the  state  to 
bring  awareness  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Bill  Running  Fisher,  a  Native  American 
artist  and  business  owner,  discussed  his  views 
for  struggling  artists. 

“There  is  a  huge  market  for  high-end  and 
low-end  Native  American  artwork.  I  think  if 
you  create  jobs  for  a  lot  of  Native  American 
artists,  they  will  work.  Right  now  we  have  an 
80  percent  unemployment  rate  on  our  reserva¬ 
tion,”  Running  Fisher  said.  “Artists  don’t 
have  the  means  to  get  out  and  market  their 
products  ...  that’s  been  our  business.  My  wife 
and  I  actually  sell  Native  American  products 
in  our  company,  A2Z  4  NON  ART,  and  we 
haven’t  gotten  any  funding  from  the  tribe.” 

Running  Fisher  said  artists  need  a  way  to 
market  their  products  and  their  company  aims 
to  get  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
artists  working  to  create  their  products  and 
find  the  market  to  sell  them  to. 

“We  have  found  that  when  we  pay  gas,  eat¬ 
ing  out  and  vendor  fees,  we  aren’t  really  mak¬ 
ing  money,”  said  Bara  Buffalo  Hide  (Run¬ 
ning  Fisher’s  wife).  “We  see  transportation 
and  help  paying  vendor  fees  as  major  needs 
for  artists.  What  we  are  working  towards  is 
getting  Native  American  arts  sold  at  military 
gift  shops,  in  a  government  hub-zone  contract 
process.  Our  goal  is  to  get  struggling  artists, 
even  ones  who  are  in  the  prison  system  work¬ 
ing  on  their  arts,  and  give  them  some  mean¬ 
ingful  income.  ” 

It  was  mentioned  by  Ruiming  Fisher  and 
A1  Chandler  that  they  attend  art  markets  all 
across  the  nation  in  cities  like  Sante  Fe,  NM, 
Phoenix,  AZ,  Indianapolis,  IN,  Portland,  OR. 
Dallas,  TX,  Sioux  Falls  and  Bismark,  ND, 
and  in-state  at  Great  Falls  and  Billings.  Both 
1  artists  said  they  have  found  there  is  a  definite 
market  for  Native  American  artwork,  includ¬ 
ing  all  mediums  and  jewelry  -  both  on  the 
low  end  and  high  end. 

“I  go  to  a  lot  of  art  markets  and  I  am  on 
the  high  end.  We  have  a  lot  of  talented  artists 
from  Fort  Belknap  who  are  skilled  in  their 
work,”  Chandler  said.  “I  have  always  asked 
myself  why  Indians  aren’t  more  aggressive 
in  selling  their  work.  I  believe  that  transpor¬ 
tation,  fees  and  the  cost  of  materials  are  an 
issue.  I  want  to  help  these  ones  that  are  left 
behind.” 


Chandler  said  that  in  1886  the 
buffalo  was  killed  and  with  that  the 
Indian’s  livelihood.  Now  that  the  buf¬ 
falo  is  back,  that  is  how  Indians  will 
again  sustain  themselves  -  that  and 
education. 

“Education  is  definitely  the  key  to 
pull  yourself  out  of  poverty,”  Tester 
said. 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  executive 
director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
brought  some  hope  to  the  struggling 
artists  through  MAC’S  Montana  Ar¬ 
trepreneurship  Preparation,  a  program 
that  addresses  the  isolation  of  rural 
artists  by  forming  regional  networks 
in  locations  throughout  the  state. 

MAP  is  designed  to  help  Montana’s 
traditional  artists  map  a  sustainable 
future  by  working  with  them  to  prepare  the 
tools  they  need  in  a  wider  marketplace. 

The  program  -  which  offered  a  class  last 
year  in  Fort  Belknap  and  this  year  will  be  in 
Lewistown  -  focuses  on  developing  a  criti¬ 
cal  mass  of  market-ready  artists  through  the 
development  of  a  number  of  cohorts  (groups) 
of  rural  artists. 

In  addition  to  paving  the  way  for  these 
artists  to  gain  “market  ready”  status  and  move 
their  work  into  larger,  national  markets,  this 
program  allows  for  small,  regional  pockets  of 
artists  to  eventually  grow  into  a  network. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  MAP  that  artists  will 
gain  are  a  portfolio,  professional  quality  photo¬ 
graphs  of  their  artwork,  a  small  window/table 
display,  participation  in  one  in-state  show,  a 
press  kit,  business  logo,  business  card,  bro¬ 
chure,  hang  tag,  packaging  example,  resume, 
customer  profile,  120  logged  studio  hours  over 
a  nine-month  period,  time  with  a  mentor,  in¬ 
ternship,  product-line  inventory,  studio  budget, 
a  five-minute  video-taped  presentation  of  their 
work,  a  marketing  plan  and  a  business  plan! 

“MAP  really  does  prepare  artists  to  go  to  the 
big  shows.  The  arts  council  does  have  fund¬ 
ing  available  in  $1,000  individual  grants  to  get 
artists  to  the  marketplaces  (shows),”  Fishbaugh 
said.  “There  is  such  a  world  of  opportunities 
for  Native  American  artists  ...  maybe  a  special 
endowment  would  help  pay  for  the  trainers. 

It’s  total  economic  development  -  it’s  all  about 
jobs.” 

Buffalo  Hide  said  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  Indian  artists  is  their  originality.  They 
do  not  duplicate  the  same  two  pieces,  and  each 
work  is  unique. 

Chandler  credited  his  marketing  success  to 
Fishbaugh  and  MAC  and  thanked  Sen.  Tester 
for  his  presence  and  especially  for  his  inter¬ 
est  in  economic  development.  Senator  Tester 
can  be  reached  by  calling  202-224-2644  or  by 
emailing  tester@senate.gov. 

Resources: 

Montana  Arts  Council  programs  for  artists 
at:  www.art.mt.gov/artists 
Montant  Dept,  of  Commerce  Indian  Equity 
Fund:  entrepreneur.mt.gov/indianequity 
fund 

Native  American  Community  Deveiopment 
Corporation:  www.nacdc.org 
Montana  Indian  Business  Alliance:  www. 
mibaonline.org 

Indian  Country  Economic  Deveiopment 
Program:  iced.mt.gov/ 


Bozeman  symposium  explores  climate  change 


Culture  bearers  and  artists  gather  for 
“Echoes  of  the  Earth  in  Times  of  Climate 
Change” 

The  Seventh  Generation  Fund  for  Indian 
Development  (SGF),  in  coordination  with 
Hopa  Mountain  and  other  regional  partners, 
will  convene  a  focused  symposium  titled 
“Echoes  of  the  Earth  in  Times  of  Climate 
Change:  A  Convening  of  Native  Artists  and 
Culture  Bearers,”  April  5-7  at  the  Emerson 
Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture  in  Bozeman. 
The  gathering  will  bring  together  key  culture 
bearers  and  artists  from  the  region  and  across 
the  nation. 

Participants  will  discuss  and  formulate 


strategies  to  share  their  knowledge  and  per¬ 
spectives  on  climate  change  and  its  impacts 
on  cultural  vitality  and  tribal  ecosystem  health 
regionally,  nationally  and  internationally. 

In  addition  to  presentations,  there  will  be 
spaces  available  for  artists  to  share  their  work 
pertaining  to  climate  change.  The  gathering 
will  look  at  using  art  as  a  tool  to  talk  about  the 
impacts  of  climate  change  on  Native  artists 
and  their  communities. 

On  Thursday,  April  5,  the  Indian  Uprising 
Gallery  will  host  an  opening  reception  for  a 
special  art  show  focusing  on  climate  change. 

An  all-day  symposium  at  the  Emerson 
Cultural  Center  on  Friday,  April  6,  offers 


presentations,  panelists  and  performers  ex¬ 
ploring  topics  like  changing  landscapes,  how 
visual  and  performing  arts  can  address  climate 
change,  receding  glaciers,  traditional  stories, 
prophecies  and  knowledge,  scientific  studies 
of  climate  change  impacts  in  the  Northern 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ways  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gas. 

The  symposium  also  provides  space  for 
at  least  20  Native  American  artists  from 
throughout  the  region  to  sell  their  work,  net¬ 
work  and  collaborate. 

For  more  information,  email 
Echoes@7genfund.org. 
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Jeff  Troxel  and  Trevor  Krieger: 

Spirit  of  Our  Time 

Recorded  at  Brown  Dog  Studio,  Cody, 

WY;  mixed  at  Airstream  Mastering 
and  mastered  at  Colorado  Sound, 
both  of  Denver,  CO;  produced  by 
left  Troxel  and  Trevor  Krieger,  201 
Two  fellows  who  grew  up  across  the 
border  from  each  other  have  released  an 
album  of  folk-styled  tunes  replete  with 
terrific  musicianship. 

Singer  and  guitarist  Jeff  Troxel  hails  from  Wyoming,  and  fiddle 
player  Trevor  Krieger,  from  Montana,  fives  in  Billings.  Both  bear 
sterling  music  credentials.  Troxel  is  a  national  flat-picking  and 
songwriting  champ;  Krieger  has  heaps  of  fiddle-playing  awards,  and 
they’ve  both  played  with  the  greats. 

They  met  a  number  of  years  ago  in  Billings  through  the  late  Ralph 
Sappington,  noted  jazz  musician  and  minister.  They  later  crossed 
paths  again,  and  played  so  often  together  in  the  past  several  years, 
they  decided  to  lay  down  some  tracks.  The  result  is  a  pleasurable 
combination  of  great  musicianship  and  good  songwriting. 

The  duo  is  so  fluid  instrumentally  that  they  sound  like  more  than 
two  people.  Troxel’s  vocals,  great  guitar  chops  and  songwriting  style 
melds  with  Krieger’s  splendid  fiddling  on  the  CD’s  10  tracks,  which 
deliver  a  good  mix  of  original  folk  numbers  and  traditional  pieces. 

Troxel’s  love  song,  “Sub-atomic  Traces,”  has  a  smooth  country 
opening  with  his  tremolo  baritone  leading  the  way;  there  are  har¬ 
monies  that  recall  ’70’s  duets,  as  well.  The  bluegrass  guitar  in  their 
co-written  “Clash  of  the  Tartans”  (great  title!)  comes  next,  with  its 
flat-picked  notes  and  Krieger’s  excellent  entwining  counterpoint.  It’s 
cool,  syncopated  and  Grisman-esque. 

The  folk  ballad,  “The  Leaving  of  Liverpool,”  is  given  lovely  tra¬ 
ditional  treatment,  with  spot-on  fiddle  chucks  and  an  old-time  sound. 
The  men’s  arrangement  of  the  popular  song  “Annabel”  features  a 
wistful  instrumental  duet  intro;  their  similar  voices  blend  as  well,  with 
Krieger’s  tenor  an  ideal  complement  to  TroxeTs  voice. 

And  the  Beatles’  “Blackbird,”  with  its  dissonant,  bossa-nova  feel, 
jumps  and  sways.  I  like  it! 

TroxeTs  “Letting  Go”  sports  long  passages  of  lyrics  that  flow  nice¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the  music;  it  then  lurches  into  a  rolling  bit  of  interplay 
of  long-sustained  fiddle  fines  bending  around  guitar  finger-pickin’. 
Yowza! 

Nice,  clean  production.  There’s  lots  more  here,  so  give  the  fellows 
a  listen.  And  there’s  talk  of  a  second  album  together,  so  let’s  look 
forward  to  that! 

Visit  www.jefftroxel.com. 

David  Casey:  The  Reckoning 
Begins 

Recorded,  mixed,  and  produced  by 
David  Casey,  mastered  by  Ken 
Nelson  at  Cottage  Recording, 

Helena,  MT,  201 1 

Eleven  originals  by  Helena’s  David 
Casey,  known  from  his  Watercarver’s 
Guild  days,  builds  on  his  reputation  as 
a  multi-instrumentalist  and  songwriter. 

Playing  no  less  than  14  instruments  (my 
math  could  be  wrong  -  at  any  rate,  there’s  a  bunch!),  he  covers  a  lot 
of  musical  styles. 

Former  bandmate  and  Decemberists’  front  man  Colin  Meloy  gives 
a  nod  to  the  “bouzouki  madness”  on  the  recording.  Indeed,  the  Irish 
octave  mandolin,  its  other  name,  does  play  a  prominent  part  in  most 
of  the  tunes  here. 

Accompanied  by  other  talented  Caseys  (his  wife  Deidre,  brother 
Nathan,  and  Nathan’s  wife,  Laura),  and  other  guests,  he  manages  a 
full  slate  of  tunes  in  various  styles. 

The  album  begins  with  Casey  asking  questions  of  the  universe  in 
the  folky,  moody  “The  Reckoning.”  The  whole  album  deals  with  both 
the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  that  concept. 

The  hopeful  “Love  Comes  Surely”  has  a  cool  bluesy  sensibility 
and  nice  three-part  harmony  reminiscent  of  Crosby,  Stills,  and  Nash. 
“Hasn’t  It  Been  Good”  is  a  tender  paean  to  family,  a  fast  waltz  with 
prettified  strings  by  Deidre  and  guest  symphony  artists  (“Tell  my 
mother  her  burden  is  my  song”). 

“Vigilante  Day”  has  a  rollin’ -on-the  rails  nuance,  bluesy  with  flat 
notes  and  scary  lyrics  (“Grab  your  pistol,  grab  your  rope  . . .  every¬ 
body  loves  justice”),  and  “Haste  the  Morning”  features  that  bluegrass 
beat  as  well,  with  percussion  kicking  in  about  a  third  of  the  way 
through.  Frailing  bouzouki  rifling  and  cool  duet  singing  with  Deidre 
shows  the  Caseys  have  been  at  this  a  long  time. 

“I  Won’t  Work  for  the  Devil  No  More”  is  gospel-infused  and 
western,  propelled  by  banjo  and  harmonica  (“For  his  fife  is  bones  and 
teeth,  there’s  no  heart  there  underneath”).  And  the  last  song,  “Falling 
Safe,”  evokes  Casey’s  other  children’s  songs,  airy  and  hopeful. 

It’s  another  winner  from  the  artist,  augmented  by  good  produc¬ 
tion  values  from  Casey  and  Ken  Nelson  at  Cottage  Recording.  Visit 
facebook.com/davidcaseymusic. 


John  Fioridis:  The  Peaceful 

Season  Carols  and  Songs  of 

Winter  for  Acoustic  Guitar 
Recorded  at  home  by  John  Fioridis; 

mastered  by  Rick  Kuschel  at  The 

Recording  Center,  Missoula,  201 1 

It’s  way  past  Christmas,  but  we’re 
still  stuck  deep  in  winter,  and  this 
holiday  album  from  Missoula  guitarist 
John  Fioridis  hits  the  spot.  It’s  a 
compilation  of  traditional  numbers, 
originals,  and  a  couple  popular  songs. 

“Joy  to  the  World”  starts  us  off.  Jumpy  and  rolling,  it’s  definitely 
a  new  take  on  this  nugget;  Floridis’s  adept  tiptoeing  up  the  neck 
propels  this  one. 

Irving  Berlin’s  “White  Christmas”  follows,  jazzy  with  bent  notes 
and  finger-snappin’  sensibility.  “Winter  Wind,”  by  Patty  Larkin,  has 
a  slow  and  dreamy  flow  that  belies  the  howling  gales  we  get  during 
the  season,  and  “Away  in  a  Manger”  is  straightforward  and  clean, 
plucked  harmoniously  in  Floridis’s  trademark  style. 

“Deck  the  Halls”  sparkles  and  snaps,  with  Fioridis  toying  with 
the  blues  throughout.  “Gabriel’s  Message”  rocks  with  a  gospel  flair 
and  the  percussive  pop  he  adds  to  his  pickin,’  only  to  mess  with  the 
rhythm  part  way  through,  for  great  improvisation.  A  slow  waltz, 
“The  Longest  Night,”  follows  in  moody  contrast. 

“Adeste  Fidefis”  is  chunky  and  syncopated,  adding  to  the 
already  great  melody,  and  “Every  Year  Thereafter”  offers  folk- 
styled  elegance,  Floridis’s  fleet  digits  propelling  the  melody.  It’s 
short  and  very  effective. 

The  finale,  “Peace  Be  With  You,”  is  a  Fioridis  showpiece.  It 
cascades  down  the  fretboard  in  waves,  bottoming  out  in  the  bass 
range  and  regrouping  in  clusters  of  wiggly  melodic  fines.  Cool! 

Fioridis  sure  knows  his  way  around  the  guitar,  and  this 
instrumental  collection,  a  companion  piece  to  his  earlier 
December’s  Quiet  Joy,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  holiday-music 
pantheon. 

Visit  www.johnfloridis.com. 


Wylie  and  the  Wild  West: 

Rocketbuster 

Recorded  at  Sidekick  Sound  Studios, 
engineered  by  Mark  Thornton, 
mixed  by  Larry  Marrs,  and 
produced  by  Wylie  Gustafson, 

Nashville,  TN,  2011 
A  pal  from  the  office  says  listening 
to  Wylie  makes  her  drive  too  fast. 

Indeed,  Wylie  Gustafson,  Montana 
cowpoke  and  prolific  songwriter, 
master  yodeler  and  performer,  guarantees  it. 

A  quote  from  his  new  CD  reads,  “Caution!  This  album  may 
cause  speeding  tickets.”  That’s  because  it’s  jammed  full  of  new, 
mostly  Wylie  originals  in  a  kick-ass  rockabilly  style. 

The  CD  is  a  continuation  of  sorts,  following  on  last  year’s  Raven 
on  the  Wind.  It’s  produced  by  the  same  Nashville  engineers,  who 
also  share  musician  credits.  Other  accomplished  Music  City  pickers 
on  the  finely  polished  effort  include  Tony  Harrell,  accordion  and 
pianos,  Robby  Turner,  steel  guitar,  Dennis  Crouch,  upright  bass, 
and  John  Gardner,  drums/percussion. 

Wylie  notes  that  this  album  springs  from  his  youth  in  the  ’60s, 
where  his  Montana  ranch-kid  ears  drank  in  the  musical  potpourri 
of  many  different  styles.  He  says  he  is  “drawn  to  a  time  and  place 
where  the  music  still  dances,  drums,  and  drives  . . .  where  the 
boundaries  of  genre  are  irrelevant.” 

This  is  his  19th  (count  'em!)  recording  in  a  career  that’s  taken 
him  worldwide  and  made  him  a  legend  in  Montana. 

There  are  jitterbuggers  and  ballads,  and  a  terrific  cover  of  the  old 
Buddy  Holly  crooner,  “True  Love  Ways,”  that  highlights  Wylie’s 
non-yodefing  pipes.  And  one  simply  heartbreaking  song  about  a 
beloved  dog,  “Old  Blue,”  co-written  by  his  brother  Erik  Ray,  a 
famous  Montana  picker  in  his  own  right.  Ray  contributes  electric 
guitar,  harmonica,  and  harmony  vocals  to  the  album,  as  well. 

Track  one,  “Buck  Up  and  Huck  It,”  is  instantly  up-tempo 
boogie,  with  lots  of  woo-woos,  yodelay-eee-oohs,  and  sizzlin’ 
piano  a  la  Jerry  Lee  Lewis.  “5  Days  to  Friday”  conjures  wisps  of 
Loggins  and  Messina,  and  “Rocketbuster  Boots”  is  a  ripper-upper 
(“When  I  walk  they  talk)”;  “200  Ton”  has  great  rhythm  and  killer 
pedal-steel  licks. 

“Willing  Horse”  features  sweet,  thick  chords,  soft  brushes,  and 
teardrop  notes  from  the  pedal  steel.  Dance  close  on  this  ’un! 

Wylie’s  fame  as  THE  Internet  yodeler  takes  a  good  ribbing  here, 
too.  “Yodel  Man”  is  a  crack-up,  with  Wylie  and  the  boys  sounding 
pretty  loose  and  taking  raucous  jabs  at  his  yodeling  prowess;  it’s 
got  gobs  of  “yo-yo-yo’s”  and  a  slow-motion  “yodelay-eee-ooh.” 
(“I’m  the  MacDaddy  of  scat,  laddie.  I’m  the  soldier  of  smooth”). 
And  “Got  My  Yodeler  Goin’”  is  a  pepped-up  country  blues,  with  a 
great  response  chorus  from  the  music  crew. 

The  finale,  “Houlihan,”  is  instrumental  and  bluesy,  with  bent 
guitar  notes  and  shades  of  the  Ventures.  There  are  cowboy  tunes, 
country-rock  tunes,  old  rock  ‘n  roll,  and  belt-buckle  shiners  here; 
it’s  consummate  Wylie.  Put  it  on,  but  watch  your  speedometer! 

Visit  www.wyfiewebsite.com. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 

welcomes  CDs 

state  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  submis¬ 
sions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  TrI., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 
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Writer  Beware 
helps  writers 

According  to  the 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org/for-authors/ 
writer-beware/,  Writ¬ 
er  Beware's  mission 
is  to  track,  expose 
and  raise  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  activities 
in  and  around  the 
publishing  industry. 

Contents  include 
detailed  case  studies 
of  notable  literary 
scams,  information 
about  fee-charging 
literary  agents,  and  a 
blog  with  up-to-the- 
minute  information 
on  specific  scams 
and  schemes,  advice 
for  writers,  industry 
news  and  a  special 
focus  on  the  weird 
and  wacky  stuff 
that  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world. 

The  website  is 
designed  to  be  used 
by  any  writer,  new  or 
established,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  style, 
genre  or  nationality. 
Writer  Beware  is  host¬ 
ed  by  the  Science 
Fiction  and  Fiction 
Writers  of  America's 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org. 


About  Books 
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The  Cowtwy  Years 


Jane  Lantbeirt 


Charlie  Russell  The  Cowboy  Years 
By  lane  Lambert,  Edited  by  Nancy  Morrison 

and  Linda  Crosskopf 
Published  201 1  by  Jane  Lambert 
$20  softcover 

Speak  the  name  “Charlie  Russell”  and  most 
people  will  recall  a  famous  artist.  But  before  he 
was  an  artist  of  note,  Russell  was  a  genuine,  cow- 
herding,  range-riding,  rope-throwing  cowboy.  This 
is  why  his  drawings  and  paintings  of  horses  and 
cowboys  are  so  believable  -  he  lived  the  life  he 
expressed  in  his  artwork. 

Russell  first  came  to  Montana  in  1880,  when 
he  was  16  years  old,  to  find  ranch  work  for  a 
summer.  His  parents  hoped  that  after  a  few  months 
of  roughing  it,  Charlie  would  be  glad  to  return  home  and  apply  himself  to  his 
education.  Quite  the  contrary,  Russell  fell  in  love  with  the  lifestyle,  and  went 
on  to  live  it  until  1894. 

Author  Jane  Lambert  has  gleaned  her  information  from  Russell’s  own 
writings,  the  memoirs  of  his  friends,  and  other  researchers.  She  offers  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  many  characters  who  “Kid  Russell”  worked  with  and  for,  and 
tells  of  the  harsh  winters,  the  dusty  rides,  and  raucous  saloon  behavior.  There’s 
a  chapter  devoted  to  Russell’s  favorite  horses,  and  one  to  his  best  pals;  another 
lists  Montana  brands;  and  one  covers  rules  of  the  open  range. 

Numerous  black  and  white  photographs  illustrate  the  book,  with  several 
shots  of  Russell  in  his  trademark  waist  sash.  One  of  Russell’s  good  friends. 
Tommy  Tucker,  said  of  the  artist,  “Charlie  Russell  never  went  broke.  If  he  ran 
out  of  silver,  he  would  paint  a  picture  and  sell  it  for  five  or  ten  dollars . . .  Rus¬ 
sell  didn’t  want  money;  all  he  wanted  was  a  good  time.” 

In  time,  that  changed,  as  Russell  became  more  serious  about  his  art,  he  quit 
the  range,  married,  settled  into  a  studio  in  Great  Falls,  and  the  rest  is  history. 

Lambert  grew  up  in  California  admiring  Russell’s  art  and  reading  Will 
James’s  books,  which  fueled  her  passion  for  horses  and  the  ranching  life.  The 
former  agriculture  and  home  economics  teacher  lives  with  her  daughter  in 
Stevensville. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

Inheritance 

By  Christopher  Paolini 
Published  201 1  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  an 

imprint  of  Random  House  Children's  Books 
$27.99  hardcover 

III  Jiia  fourth  nnd  final  novel  of  the  Inheritance 
cycle,  Christopher  Paolini  offers  a  dramatic 
conclusion  to  the  saga  of  Eragon  and  the  Dragon 
Riders  of  the  land  of  Alagaesia. 

-  Readers  were  introduced  to  the  young  Eragon 
m  the  first  book.  The  farm  boy  finds  a  magical 
blue  stone,  from  which  a  dragon  hatches.  The 
two  form  a  strong  bond,  and  together  are  whisked 
away  into  the  world  of  dwarves,  elves,  and  the 
ruthless  reign  of  Alagaesia’s  evil  ruler,  Galbatorix. 

The  second  and  third  novels  follow  the  pair  as  they  mature,  and  battle  foes, 
both  internal  and  external. 

Paolini  originally  plarmed  to  end  the  tale  with  book  number  three,  but  there 
was  still  too  much  story  to  tell.  Inheritance,  with  its  darker  tone,  delivers  the 
most  furious  round  of  battles  yet,  as  conflicts  intensify  between  good  and  evil 
entities. 

Eragon’s  somewhat  romantic  relationship  with  the  warrior  elf,  Arya,  and 
strained  alliance  with  the  triad  of  men,  elves  and  dwarves  blend  in  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  and  intricately  told  manner. 

Indeed,  the  880  pages  are  not  used  idly.  Paolini  takes  the  reader  on  many 
peripheral  tracks,  as  Eragon  seeks  the  Vault  of  Souls  and  the  Rock  of  Kuthian 
as  aids  in  defeating  Galbatorix.  Have  these  new  tangents  left  the  door  slightly 
ajar  for  more  to  come  from  this  prolific  young  author? 

Paolini  was  a  home-schooled  teenager  living  in  Montana’s  Paradise  Valley 
when  he  penned  and  self-published  his  first  book.  Eragon  was  subsequently 
picked  up  by  Knopf  and  became  a  best-selling  sensation,  as  have  the  sequels, 
topping  the  New  York  Times  list  for  several  weeks  and  selling  25  million  copies 
worldwide. 

-  Spencer  Shafter 
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Coloring 

MANDALAS 

Portals  to  Inner  Peace 


Linda  PkiUippi 


A  Crowd  of  Three 

By  Sharie  Pyke 
Published  2011 
$12  softcover 

Sharie  Pyke’s  “crowd  of  three”  consists  of 
one  woman  and  two  men,  long-time  friends,  all 
of  whom  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  fit 
together,  or  apart. 

Aaron,  an  artist,  has  a  raging  substance  abuse 
problem,  but  has  managed  to  gamer  himself  a  no¬ 
table  place  in  the  art  world  after  a  three-year  stint 
of  working  in  Europe.  He  returns  to  Montana,  and 
is  visited  by  Renee,  who  still,  if  apprehensively, 
harbors  feelings  for  him.  There’s  Brock,  the  other 
guy,  who  is  vying  for  Aaron’s  attentions,  but  can¬ 
not  help  himself  in  his  flirting  behavior  with  Renee. 

Three  years  apart  has  changed  them  all,  particularly  Renee  who  is  now  in 
her  early  40s  and  has  a  plan  to  fulfill  something  missing  from  her  life. 

The  “crowd  of  three”  dances  around  one  another  -  they  fight,  curse,  flirt, 
love  and  fight  some  more.  Eventually,  lives  are  reinvented  and  the  two  that  are 
meant  to  last,  come  together  to  eradicate  “the  crowd”  and  create  a  fulfilling 
relationship.  The  story  contains  adult  themes  and  content. 

Pyke  is  an  award-winning  poet  and  short-story  writer  and  has  written  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  more  than  a  decade.  She  resides  in  Billings. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Coloring  Mandalas  Portals  to  inner 
Peace 

By  Linda  Phillippi 
Published  201 1  by  The  GLC  Press, 

Corvallis,  OR 
$12.95  softcover 

Artist  Linda  Phillippi’s  slender  volume  of 
beautifully  crafted  mandala  images  includes 
24  designs  to  color,  tips  about  mandalas  and 
several  inspirational  quotes. 

“The  mandala  is  the  ultimate  art  portal  into 
the  mystery  of  creation,”  writes  the  author  and 
artist.  Mandala  designs  are  of  a  circular  form, 
containing  concentric  diagrams  of  varying 

complexity.  The  word  itself  is  Sanskrit  for  “circle,”  symbolizing  the  earth 
orbiting  the  sun,  and  the  cycles  of  namre,  life  and  time. 

The  author  suggests  different  mediums  to  use  to  color  your  creation,  noting 
that  her  favorite  is  colored  markers.  Additionally,  set  the  tone  for  a  coloring 
session  with  music,  scent,  good  company,  silence,  or  whatever  it  takes  to  cre¬ 
ate  “a  joyful  ambience.” 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  pleasures  of  coloring  anything  in 
many  years  may  find  that  working  on  a  mandala  can  be  a  very  relaxing  and 
satisfying  experience.  There  are  no  rules.  Work  from  the  inside  to  outer  edges, 
or  the  reverse;  choose  colors  that  please  you,  or  close  your  eyes  and  select 
whatever  your  hand  picks  up. 

However  you  approach  this  book  of  captivating  designs,  the  ultimate  goal 
is  enjoyment. 

Phillippi  owned  a  graphic  design  business  in  the  Mission  Valley  for 
14  years,  and  now  teaches  workshops  and  private  art  lessons.  Her  body  of 
mandala  work  includes  acryhc  paintings  on  canvas,  colored  pencil  and  colored 
marker  designs. 

^  -  Judy  Shafter 

Quantum  Physics  and  the  Art  of 
Departure 

By  Craig  Lancaster 

Published  December  201 1  by  Missouri  Breaks 
Press,  Billings,  MT 
$14  softcover 

Characters  in  Craig  Lancaster’s  new  collec- 
i  tion  of  short  stories  are  on  the  move,  navigating  a 
shifting  landscape  of  loss  and  separation.  Coach 
Paul  Wainwright  is  aiming  to  reclaim  the  state 
girls’  basketball  title  with  the  help  of  ace  player 
Mendy  Grunwald  in  “Somebody  Has  to  Lose,” 
an  evocative  tale  of  small-town  sports,  family 
warfare,  and  a  father’s  love  for  his  quirky,  lesbian 
daughter. 

In  “This  Is  Butte.  You  Have  10  Minutes,”  a  traveling  pharmaceutical 
salesman  ends  up  riding  the  bus  from  Billings  to  Missoula  after  his  car  breaks 
down  somewhere  near  Forsyth.  He  entertains  himself  on  the  interminable  trip 
by  tappHig  descriptions  of  passengers  into  his  Blackberry,  until  an  encounter 
with  a  woman  who  has  been  riding  the  bus  1 ,357  days  straight  forces  him  to 
reconsider  his  own  botched  life. 

Lancaster  continues  to  weave  together  hope  and  hopelessness  with  his 
cast  of  haunting,  unpredictable  characters:  a  homeless  teen  is  protected  by  an 
aging  savior  named  AUeycat;  “the  only  guilty  man  in  Montana  State  Prison” 
discovers  that  the  murder  he  committed  to  protect  his  brother  was  based  on  a 
lie;  a  newspaper  reporter  is  undone  by  his  final  act  of  revenge  on  a  despised 
publisher;  and,  in  a  sweet,  upbeat  tale,  a  retired  NASA  engineer,  grieving  for 
his  dead  wife,  comes  alive  again  when  he  helps  a  fatherless  kid  next  door. 

The  Billings  author  has  written  two  novels,  600  Hours  of  Edward,  which 
won  a  High  Plains  Book  Award  in  2010,  and  The  Summer  Son,  a  finalist  for 
the  Utah  Book  Award  in  fiction. 

-  fCristi  Niemeyer 

The  Other  Shoe 

By  Matt  Pavelich 

Published  March  2012  by  Counterpoint, 

Berkeley,  CA 
$16.95  softcover 

When  Calvin  Teague,  an  “unfailingly  pleasant 
and  obvious”  young  man  from  Iowa,  turns  up 
dead  in  the  backwoods  of  western  Montana,  an 
unsettling  mystery  unfolds. 

Henry  Brusett  and  his  too-young  wife  Karen 
are  clearly  implicated  in  the  crime,  but  how? 

Why?  They’re  not  saying. 

Sympathetic  county  attorney  Hoot  Meyers 
suspects  motives  “unknown  and  unknowable” 
drove  his  old  friend  Henry,  a  man  whom  Meyers 

had  known  “as  a  simple  and  immaculately  sane  boy”  to  the  inexplicable  act. 

In  his  disturbing  and  lovely  second  novel.  Hot  Springs  author  and  attorney 
Matt  Pavelich  writes  pitch-perfectly  of  familiar  terrain  -  both  the  sparsely 
populated  rural  county  where  the  crime  takes  place,  and  the  travails  of  its 
j  county  attorney  and  the  awkward,  well-intentioned  public  defender,  Giselle 
Meany. 

The  backwoods  beauty  Karen  Brusett,  raised  in  a  love-stunted  household, 
is  “a  creature  of  awful  grace,”  who,  “her  every  intention  to  the  contrary,  would 
be  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  woods,” 

The  Other  Shoe  lugs  relentlessly  at  the  question  of  integrity  -  Henry,  the 
accused  murderer  who  keeps  his  silence,  has  an  abundance;  Hoot  possesses 
some;  and  Karen  is  governed  by  an  almost  primeval  blend  of  instinct  and 
emotion. 

As  with  his  first  novel  Our  Savage,  Pavelich  brings  an  utterly  unique  voice 
to  this  heartbreaking  tale,  “His  prose  is  among  the  most  impressive  now  being 
written,  elegant,  nuanced,  rough  when  needed,  the  high  and  low  of  language. 
The  Other  Shoe  is  a  brilliant  novel  of  crime,  love,  and  the  American  West,” 
writes  Daniel  Woodrell,  author  of  Winter's  Bone, 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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5 1  30  Poems,  20  Lyrics,  1  Self-Interview 
By  Paul  Zarzyski 

Published  201 T  by  Bangtail  Press,  Bozeman, 

MT 

$19.95  softcover 

In  his  self-interview,  Montana  poet  Paul 
Zarzyski  -  bom  in  1951  -  tells  us  how  the  number 
51  became  his  numerological  muse,  and  it  begins 
to  sound  like  his  well-love  paean,  “Why  I  Like 
Butte.”  The  number  stands  up,  begins  to  bounce 
off  the  page  with  the  poet’s  unerring  rhythm. 

But  it’s  that  way  with  Zarzyski  -  the  words 
won’t  stay  on  the  page.  They  insist  on  being  sung, 
read  or  recited,  and  preferably  by  the  poet  himself, 
or  with  his  coterie  of  songwriting  pals,  including 
musicians  WyUe  Gustafson,  Ian  Tyson  and  Tom  Russell. 

The  self-interview  is  fun  and  enlightening,  plunging  as  it  does  through 
the  poet’s  Ufe  in  an  unstraight  fashion,  opening  with  a  tour  of  his  12’-by-12’ 
writing  room,  centered  around  his  mother’s  baby-blue  Smith-Corona  Silent- 
Super  typewriter,  upon  which  he’s  typed  “every  draft  of  every  poem  he’s  ever 
written.” 

The  memoir  veers  through  his  “poetically  fertile,  sensuous  childhood”  in 
Hurley,  WI,  his  years  under  the  tutelage  of  poet  Richard  Hugo  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  and  how  he  arrived  at  his  own  adage,  that  all  artists  should 
aspire  to  the  4-Fs:  “Freedom,  Fearlessness,  Fierceness,  Fun.”  '  * 

We  discover  how  the  ex-bronc  rider  landed  in  the  center  ting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in  Elko,  NV,  dehvering  what  he  describes  as 
“Rodeo  Poetry”  -  “my  free-verse,  jump-‘n’-kick  lines  across  the  arena  or  open 
range  of  the  page.”  It’s  all  here,  and  more:  including  his  unorthodox  take  on 
death,  God  and  the  meaning  of  hfe. 

In  his  introduction,  Russell  writes,  “Zarzyski  swings  his  fabled,  double- 
bitted  axe  into  the  great  American  word  trove,  our  lingo,  and  delivers  finely 
crafted  short  cords  of  poetic  art . . .  Blood  gone  thick  on  the  pages. 

“Read  this  book.  A  Uttle  of  the  passion  might  mb  off  on  all  of  us,  and  edge 
us  toward  the  poetic  redemption  we  need  and  crave.” 

Amen. 


The  Great  Leader 

By  |im  Harrison 

Published  201 1  by  Grove  Press,  New  York, 

NY 

$24  hardcover 

Poor  Detective  Sunderson.  He’s  newly  retired 
from  the  police  force  in  Michigan’s  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula,  drinks  too  much,  still  regrets  his  divorce,  and 
is  pursuing  a  smart,  smarmy  cult  leader  who  might 
be  doing  illicit  things  with  teenage  girls. 

His  fascination  with  “The  Great  Leader”  (G.L. 
for  short)  takes  him  to  Arizona,  where  he’s  as¬ 
saulted  with  stones  by  preteen  cult  members,  and 
recuperates  in  the  tiny  town  of  Patagonia.  “After 
40  years  as  a  janitor  trying  to  clean  up  the  culmre’s 
dirt,  here  he  was  in  a  decidedly  alien  locale  trying  to  chase  down  someone  who 
had  committed  no  readily  provable  crime,” 

His  helpers  in  this  pursuit  are  a  sexually  and  intellectually  precocious  16- 
year-old  girl,  and  his  old  friend,  a  high  school  principal,  who  pUes  him  with 
history  books. 

Harrison,  a  part-time  Montanan  acclaimed  for  “nearly  flawless”  storytelling 
instincts,  writes  a  wry  odyssey  about  aging,  sex,  lost  love  and,  finally,  mellow¬ 
ing.  “His  stack  of  nature  guidebooks  was  becoming  well  thumbed  and  he  liked 
the  idea  of  investigating  the  nature  of  nature  excluding  the  human  species  and 
its  charnel-house  history.” 

At  “30-odd  books  down  the  road  —  his  own  shelf  in  the  library  —  you 
can  still  feel  the  excitement  every  time  he  pulls  something  new  out  of  his  ear. 
Which  pretty  much  happens  on  every  page  he  writes,”  says  Pete  Dexter  in  a 
New  York  Times  review  of  Harrison’s  book. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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To  Kilimanjaro  and  Back 

By  Alan  Weltzien 

Published  201 1  by  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 

University  Press,  Nacogdoches,  TX 
$12.95  softcover 

Enghsh  professor  Alan  Weltzien,  a  self-de- 
scribed  “bom-again  poet,”  chronicles  his  2009 
journey  to  East  Africa  with  his  son,  Alec,  in  a  new 
chapbook. 

In  addition  to  climbing  the  summit  of  “Kili,” 
the  duo  visited  Nairobi,  the  Ngorongoro  Crater 
World  Conservation  Area  and  Serengeti  National 
Park.  The  strangeness  -  both  of  animal  and  land¬ 
scape  -  comes  through  this  lyrical  travelogue:  the 
calm  baboons,  migrating  wildebeests,  the  touch  of 
a  giraffe’s  tongue  on  his  palm,  “scooping  curl¬ 
ing  dropping  nothing,”  a  horn  tree  and  its  resident  ant  colony,  “harsh  pruners, 
uneven  symbiosis.” 

He  invites  readers  along  as  he  and  his  son  summit  Kilimanjaro,  and  their 
head  guide,  Julius,  sings  them  up  the  mountain:  “his  gentle  tenor  feathers 
outwardy  enfolds  us  in  endless  verses./  Intimate  gift,  disembodied  voice/  rises 
with  our  steps,  a  prayer,/  sings  us  towards  Kibo  Crater  and  dawn.” 

He  also  rings  discordant  notes  -  the  giant  slum  of  Kibera,  the  $5-a-day  tip 
they  pay  their  trekkers,  an  orphaned  black  rhino,  an  old  woman  selling  ears  of 
com,  patiently  roasted  on  a  tiny  brazier,  for  a  “fraction  of  a  cent.” 

Weltzien  teaches  English  at  The  University  of  Montana  Western  in  Dillon. 
This  is  his  first  book  of  poems. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Hangman's  Gold 
I  By  Sneed  Collard  III 
I  Published  201 1  by  Bucking  Horse  Books, 

Missoula,  MT 
$16  hardcover 

Missoula  author  Sneed  Collard  III  brings  back 
his  two  12-year-old  super  sleuths  for  another 
crack  at  solving  not  one,  but  two  mysteries. 

Young  Slate  Stephens  and  his  friend.  Daphne  Mc- 
Sweeney,  gained  fame  by  recovering  the  governor 
of  Montana’s  lost  dog  in  The  Governor's  Dog  is 
Missing. 

This  time,  the  setting  is  Montana’s  territorial 
capital  Bannack,  now  aghost  town  and  tourist 
attraction.  Accompanying  their  geologist  dads  on 
a  camping  trip  to  the  area  to  do  some  prospecting  for  a  large  gold  company, 
the  youngsters  stumble  across  a  map  hidden  under  an  old  classroom  desk  in 
the  historic  school  building.  The  map  alludes  to  a  stash  of  gold  amassed  by 
vigilantes  about  150  years  earlier. 

The  pair  sets  about  following  clues  offered  by  the  map,  but  are  interrupted 
when  their  dads  ask  them  to  collect  rock  samples.  While  tending  to  their  task, 
a  strange  man  appears  and  tells  them  to  get  away  from  the  area,  and  stay  away. 

A  trip  to  Dillon  to  report  the  encounter  reveals  that  two  valuable  Charhe 
Russell  paintings  have  been  stolen  from  the  university’s  art  museum. 

Curiosity  and  clues  propel  the  team  into  action,  on  a  mission  to  solve  both 
mysteries.  True  to  CoUard’s  style,  he  offers  a  healthy  dose  of  educational 
information  in  the  telling  of  the  story,  relating  historical  facts  about  the  area 
and  describing  geologic  and  geographic  feamres.  There’s  humor  and  plenty  of 
action  as  Slate  and  Daphne  “dig  up  more  dirt  than  they  can  handle,”  all  while 
trying  to  figure  out  their  own  “dizzying  relationship.” 

Collard’s  first  Slate  Stephens  mystery.  The  Governor’s  Dog  is  Missing, 
was  selected  as  Montana’s  official  selection  for  the  National  Book  Festival. 
The  second  installment  continues  to  offer  a  winning  combination  of  smart 
characters  and  a  fun  storyline. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


How  to  S*’*""  in  the  Woods 

An  Environmentally  Sound  Approach  to  a 

Lost  Art 

By  Kathleen  Meyer 

Published  March  2011  by  Ten  Speed  Press, 

Berkeley,  CA 
$1 1 .99  softcover 

Bitterroot  Valley  outdoorswoman  Kathleen 
Meyer  takes  a  direct  approach  to  defecating  in  the 
wild  in  the  third  edition  of  her  backcountry  bible, 
first  pubUshed  in  1989.  And  because  the  art  and 
practice  of  outdoor  eUmination  have  matured  in 
the  past  two  decades,  Meyer  has  embellished  the 
latest  version  with  recent  innovations,  from  high- 
tech  to  low-tech,  for  responsible  disposal  of  hu¬ 
man  waste  in  the  woods  or  along  the  waterways. 

So  why  do  we  need  instruction?  Because 
finesse  “is  not  come  by  instinctively,”  Meyer  notes.  And  because  wilderness 
is  more  popular  than  it  used  to  be.  “Masses  of  bodies  are  thundering  through 
forests,  scurrying  up  mountain  peaks,  flailing  down  rivers,  and  . . .  leaving  a 
wake  of  toilet  paper  and  fecal  matter  that  Mother  Namre  cannot  fathom.” 

Yes,  Meyer  is  having  fun  with  her  subject  (notice  her  chapter  headings: 
“Anatomy  of  a  Crap,”  “Plight  of  the  Solo  Poop  Packer,”  ‘Trekker’s  Trots”), 
but  she’s  also  offering  a  pant-load  of  useful  advice.  Learn  how  to  dig  an  envi¬ 
ronmentally  sound  hole,  or  pack  it  in  and  out;  discover  how  to  avoid  and  cope 
with  diarrhea  on  the  trail;  and,  in  a  chapter  titled  “For  Women  Only:  How  Not 
to  Pee  in  Your  Boots,”  get  tips  on  clothing  and  other  female  accoutrements 
and  techniques. 

In  the  22  years  since  its  original  printing,  this  sUm  Uttle  manual  has  made 
its  way  around  the  world,  onto  bookshelves  and  into  backpacks  as  far  flung  as 
Antarctica  and  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Meyer  is  also  the  author  Barefoot  Hearted:  A  Wild  Life  Among  the  Wildlife, 
and  is  the  founding  editor  of  Headwaters  magazine. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Bonnie  and  Clyde  (An  American 

Daydream) 

By  Max  Hjortsberg 

Published  201 1  by  Finishing  Line  Press, 

Georgetown,  KY 
$12  softcover 

Livingston  poet  Max  Hjortsberg  imagines 
Bonnie,  of  the  infamous  outlaw  duo,  as  a  dreamy 
woman  with  a  rich  interior  life,  who  sees  a  map  of 
their  travels  in  the  cracks  of  a  motel  room  ceiling 
-  “the  sudden  detours  and  long  runs,/  the  silence 
and  the  longing.” 

Or  is  mesmerized  by  a  woman  tending  flowers 
in  the  morning  light  and  tells  Clyde,  “When  we 
die,  there  will  be  a  garden  like  that  one/  and  all  of 
our  suffering  will  become/  many  colors  of  jittery 
light,  little  flowers  of  fire  burning/  like  a  chorus  of  railroad  lanterns.” 

Clyde  is  gentled  too,  in  Hjortsherg’s  rendering:  “He  could  hear  the  car  radio/ 
lilting  in  on  the  breeze./  There’s  no  escaping,  he  thought,  when  sound  can  travel/ 
through  the  air  like  clouds,/  stories  moving  faster/  than  the  story  teller ...” 

Of  course,  we  know  there’s  no  escaping.  The  couple  meets  their  bloody  end 
in  a  barrage  of  bullets  on  a  back  road  in  Louisiana.  But  in  this  version,  Hjorts¬ 
berg  subdues  the  violence  and  captures  a  kind  of  contemplative  weariness. 

“In  creating  these  poems,  Max  Hjortsberg  imagines  elegant  moments  of 
hesitation  in  two  lives  that  American  myth  has  commonly  portrayed  as  pure 
action,”  writes  Greg  Keeler.  “And  he  does  it  with  words  and  images  more 
concise  and  in  the  present  than  film  or  prose  can  capture.” 

The  author  is  a  mapmaker  and  water  resource  specialist  for  an  environ¬ 
mental  consulting  firm.  His  poetry  has  been  published  in  Big  Sky  Journal,  and 
appears  online  at  www.errantpoet.com. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverfoend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publishing, 

PO  Box  5833, 

Helena,  MT  59604. 
Visit  www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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Humanities 
Montana  seeks 
presentations 
for  statewide 
speakers  series 

Humanities  Mon¬ 
tana  is  looking  for 
new  presentations  for 
the  statewide  pro¬ 
gram  "Montana  Con¬ 
versations;  Speakers 
Bureau  and  Speakers 
in  the  Schools." 

"Montana  Con- 
versations"  offers 
high-quality  pro¬ 
grams  to  community 
organizations  and 
schools  across  the 
state,  paying  speakers 
an  honorarium  and 
travel  expenses. 

The  current  Speak¬ 
ers  Bureau  and 
Speakers  in  the 
Schools  catalogs  offer 
nearly  1 00  different 
programs  on  topics 
like  Native  American 
cultures,  Montana, 
U.S.  and  interna¬ 
tional  history,  current 
events,  literature,  and 
art  criticism. 

Applications  to 
join  this  roster  of 
humanities  scholars 
will  be  accepted  until 
March  20.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  submit  an 
online  application, 
including  a  narrative 
description  of  their 
presentation,  two 
references  and,  if 
possible,  an  example 
of  their  work,  such 
as  a  video.  For  more 
information  or  to  fill 
out  the  application, 
visit  www.humanities 
montana.org. 

Humanities  Mon¬ 
tana  will  consider 
new  proposals  at  its 
June  8-9  meeting  in 
Miles  City,  and  new 
programs  will  be¬ 
come  available  to  the 
public  as  of  July  1 . 


Literary  Landscape 


Bent  Grass  Poetry  Troupe  to  tour  in  Spring 


By  Roger  Dunsmore  for  Bent  Crass 

The  Bent  Grass  Poetry  Troupe  is  in  the 
process  of  putting  together  a  second  tour 
around  southeastern  Montana.  Stops  will  in¬ 
clude  Roundup,  Billings,  Lame  Deer,  Broadus 
and  Ekalaka  during  mid-April,  in  recognition 
of  National  Poetry  Month.  Check  your  local 
papers  for  details  on  performances  and  events 
in  these  areas. 

History  of  the  troupe 

The  deep  root  of  the  Bent  Grass  Poetry 
Troupe  was  the  effort  to  include  writing 
poetry  as  part  of  the  Round  River  Experiment 
in  Environmental  Education  at  The  University 
of  Montana  in  1 97 1 .  A  closer  root  is  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  1991,  where  1 
was  UM’s  Exchange  Fellow  with  a  Chinese 
university. 

Recovering  from  a  25-day  hospital  stay  for 
pneumonia,  1  attended  a  weekly  poetry  circle 
hosted  by  a  young  American  teacher.  There  I 
met  fledging  Chinese  poets:  an  older  gentle¬ 
man  who  dressed  like  a  janitor,  wrote  and 
read  all  his  poems  in  Chinese,  but  translated 
them  into  English  for  us;  a  number  of  Chinese 
students;  and  the  30ish  woman  poet  whose 
father  had  been  a  student  in  the  Chinese 
Military  Academy  when  the  Communists 
took  over  and  so  had  been  banished  to  the 
Gobi  Desert.  Her  father  read  Chinese  classical 
poetry  to  her  from  childhood  on. 

In  1997  when  I  returned  to  China,  my  wife 
and  I  decided  to  host  some  such  poetry  circle 
in  our  apartment.  A  Chinese  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  attended,  as  well  as  one  administrator,  a 
couple  of  American  teachers,  and  a  handful 
of  Chinese  students,  especially  Kate  and  Wu, 
two  grad  students  who  increasingly  shared 
their  love  for  the  classical  poetry  tradition  of 
China  with  us.  This  circle  was  a  highlight  of 
our  semester  in  China. 

When  we  returned  to  Montana  in  1 998  we 
continued  the  poetry  circle  with  students  from 
the  Wilderness  and  Civilization  Program.  We 
met  in  our  home  weekly,  until  2005  when 


Jenni  and  I  moved  to  Dil¬ 
lon  to  continue  teaching 
at  UM  Western.  The  core 
group  that  eventually 
formed  Bent  Grass  came 
mostly  from  students 
from  that  first  year  back 
home  in  1998. 

Prior  to  Bent  Grass, 
this  group  published  its 
own  small  collection  of 
poems,  photographs  and 
drawings,  including  a 
page  of  21  poems  that 
“Did  Not  Quite  Make  It 
-  But  Could  Have  ...” 

The  back  cover  admon¬ 
ished:  “Read  these  selec- 
!  tions  with  care.  Read  them  while  munching 
I  popcorn  and  sipping  tea.  Read  them  while 
1  laughter  echoes  in  your  head.  Read  them 

when  you  want  to  stick  yourself  someplace.” 

!  0 

I 

j  The  Bent  Grass  Poetry  Troupe  itself  came 
I  into  being  one  April  day  in  2007  while  sitting 
in  a  hot  pool  of  the  Boiling  River  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park  with  Cedar  and  Eric,  who 
were  there  studying  wolves  and  bison.  We 
I  realized  we  bad  something  rare  and  precious, 
a  group  of  people  who  had  managed  to  stay 
together  for  almost  10  years,  around  a  craft 
skill  that  mattered  to  us  all:  the  ongoing  at- 
1  tempt  to  make  poems  with  juice  in  them. 

'  We  tried  to  name  it,  this  human/language 
1  nexus.  I  don’t  remember  all  the  candidates, 

1  but  Cedar  came  up  with  “Bent  Grass”  out  of 
j  her  work  with  native  plants.  It  fit  like  a  glove. 

The  troupe  has  done  two  five-city  tours: 
Dillon,  Bozeman,  Choteau,  Butte  and  Mis¬ 
soula  in  October  2007,  ard  Miles  City, 
j  Broadus,  Glendive,  Sidney  and  Wolf  Point  in 
March  2008.  In  Broadus  we  did  poetry-writ- 
I  ing  workshops  in  three  elementary  school 
classes.  In  Choteau  we  read  at  thd^ daylong 
AERO  conference  in-between  meetings. 

I  We  attended  the  43rd  annual  Lustre 
I  Schmeckfest  (The  German  Festival  of  Tast¬ 


ing)  at  the  Lustre  Chris¬ 
tian  High  School  after 
our  reading  in  Wolf  Point. 
Since  then,  we  have 
presented  at  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book, 
been  interviewed  on  Che- 
rie  Newman’s  Montana 
Public  Radio  program, 
‘The  Write  Question,” 
and  read  in  Whitefish, 
Seeley  Lake,  and  at  the 
Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center  in 
Virginia  City. 

We  meet  periodically 
for  workshops  at  Forest 
Service  cabins  and  hot 
springs  and  in  friends’  homes.  The  troupe 
includes  musicians  as  well  as  poets  and  paint¬ 
ers. 

Two  members  have  set  poems  to  music, 
one  to  acoustic  guitar,  one  to  computer  com¬ 
positions.  A  third  plays  a  soft  fiddle  as  the 
audience  trickles  in. 

Bent  Grass  readings 

Bent  Grass  has  published  two 
anthologies  of  poetry:  Windfall  Season  in 
the  Apricot  Room  (2007)  and  Night  Corn, 
Poems  from  Bent  Grass  (2009).  Copies  of 
Night  Com  will  be  for  sale  at  our  readings: 
April  19  at  Chief  Dull  Knife  College  in 
Lame  Deer;  April  20  in  Billings;  April  21 
with  Red  Truck  Poetry  Group  in  Roundup; 
and  April  22  in  Broadus. 

I  fell  asleep 

with  the  poem  you  sent  folded  in  four 
placed  between  my  blue  t-shirt  and 
the  flat  bone  of  my  chest, 
the  paper,  the  shirt  and  my  two  hands  piled 
over 

making  sure  it  didn’t  go  away. 

How  simple. 


3««T 


BarCamp  blends  arts,  technology  and  change 


The  fifth  annual  Missoula  BarCamp  brings 
together  technology,  the  arts,  and  commu¬ 
nity  April  13-14  at  the  Payne  Family  Na¬ 
tive  American  Center  at  TTie  University  of 
Montana. 

Missoula  BarCamp  founder  Harold 
Shinsato  of  Stevensville  says  the  gathering 
borrows  some  tools  from  Silicon  Valley  and 
the  Internet,  “but  not  to  build  a  website.  We’re 
building  community  by  offering  a  time  and 
place  for  people  to  meet  in  person,  to  learn, 
grow  and  innovate.” 

The  annual  “participant-generated  un¬ 
conference”  has  nearly  doubled  in  attendance 
each  year  since  it  began  in  2008.  Last  year’s 
event  attracted  participants  from  the  Missoula 


Cultural  Council,  the  Missoula  Arts  Museum, 
the  local  school  system  and  university,  Zoo¬ 
town  Arts  Community  Center,  Big  Sky  Film 
Festival,  the  Missoula  Businesswomen’s  Net¬ 
work  and  the  Sustainable  Business  Council  of 
Montana,  as  well  as  Mayor  John  Engen. 

This  year,  it  expands  from  a  half-day  event 
to  a  day-and-a-half  of  conversations  and 
presentations. 

Shinsato  says  he’s  been  a  telecommuter 
since  1998,  making  his  home  in  Stevensville, 
while  keeping  his  job  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area.  “Yes,  I’m  a  geek,  but  I’m  also  an 
artist  and  performer,”  he  says.  Shinsato  has 
performed  as  an  improvisor  in  San  Francisco 


and  been  an  actor,  director  and  board  member 
at  the  Stevensville  Playhouse. 

But  still,  he  wondered,  “How  could  I  meet 
other  artists,  technologists,  and  change  agents 
for  a  rich  learning  conversation  that  could 
grow?” 

His  inspiration  came  from  the  BarCamp 
format,  which  originated  in  Silicon  Valley  and 
has  become  a  model  for  community-based, 
participant-generated  conferences.  There  have 
been  hundreds  held  over  the  years,  on  topics 
from  websites  to  real  estate,  to  the  arts. 

“We  meet.  We  learn.  We  make  friends.  We 
start  new  things,”  says  Shinsato.  To  learn  more, 
visit  missoulabarcamp.org. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Black  Beauty 

Icy  January  night 
Sky  so  brittle  it  cracks 
The  air. 

And  there. 

In  silhouette  on  the  ridge 
One  black  horse 
On  the  mountain's  edge 
Still 


By  Sheryl  Noethe 

Not  just  a  shadow,  or  a  wish. 

Like  that  our  sleek  ponies  are  gone. 

Hooves  slicing  the  world  to  rent  the  sky, 
bring  us  closer  to  the  god  of  horses 

Who  happens  to  be  ours. 

Who  happens  to  turn  his  back  on  occasion. 


Photo  by  Kurt  Wilson 


Seems  to  be  looking 
Back  at  me. 

My  window  of  yellow 
Light  casting  a  half  circle 
On  the  snow 

Frozen,  our  eyes,  the  horse  and  I, 
Even  time 

Gives  at  absolute  zero. 


Lined  up  in  unspoken  order 
wild  horses  on  the  mountain 

in  the  hottest  days  of  summer  when  the  Earth  is  brown 
Drop  to  their  knees  and  roll  in  a  dust  bowl 
Rise,  resume  their  places  in  the  circle  until  everyone 
Has  washed  themselves  with  earth  and  then  they're  gone. 
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MPAC:  The  grand  union  in  Fort  Benton 


By  Steve  Riddle, 

Reprinted  from  Lively  Times 

When  you  read  this  it  will  be  over.  But 
at  this  writing  it  is  about  to  happen.  One  of 
Montana’s  most  prized  jewels,  for  reasons 
unknown,  flies  under  the  radar  of  most  Mon¬ 
tana  musical-entertainment  packages  and  I’m 
about  to  talk  about  it  in  public. 

The  Jewel  is  MPAC  -  the  Montana  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Consortium  Booking  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Showcase,  held  mid- winter  every 
year  in  towns  across  the  state.  This  year,  I  am 
off  to  Fort  Benton  to  attend.  Two  conventions 
ago  (2010),  the  Singing  Sons  of  Beaches  were 
there  on  the  advice  of  Johnny  Dunnigan,  who 
told  me  it  was  the  perfect  showcase  of  origi¬ 
nal  material  that  has  already  been  deemed 
brilliant  by  your  local  following. 

This  is  not  the  stage  for  cover  groups 
-  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that. 
But  the  small-town  community,  the  group  of 
concerned  citizens  who  all  have  their  own  be¬ 
loved  watering  holes  with  live  music,  are  not 
looking  for  cover  bands  to  fill  their  perform¬ 
ing  arts  series. 

They  have  two  audiences  in  their  commu¬ 
nities  to  serve.  One  is  the  children  . . .  ah-yes, 
the  children.  And  the  other  is  a  local  peer 
group  of  our  Montana  tax-paying  folks  who 
have  cabin  fever,  are  either  tied  down  by  a  job 
or  are  broke,  and  are  craving  just  one  moment 
of  entertainment  that  surprises  them. 


The  Singing  Sons  of  Beaches  gear  up  for  a 
show  at  the  Sitting  Duck  in  Woods  Bay. 

Small-town  stages  are  addictive.  OMG! 
Setting  up  your  gear  on  an  elementary 
school’s  hardwood  stage  with  a  curtain  and 
nobody  around  conjures  a  voice-over  by 
George  Noory  on  Coast  to  Coast,  that  eerie 
UFO  show  on  AM  radio. 

You’re  all  alone,  not  even  a  janitor.  Doors 
open.  The  wind  outside  coaxes  a  tin  can  down 
the  road.  The  marquee  reads  the  name  of  your 
band  and  “Tonight  at  7:30.”  Then,  about  an 
hour  before  the  show,  you  step  outside  and  see 
the  rooster  tails  of  dust  flying  up  above  the 


horizon  from  the  cars  coming  to  the  concert, 
driving  to  town  on  dirt  roads  at  65  MPH, 

A  half-hour  before  the  show,  the  parking 
lot  is  full  and  people  are  seated  and  staring  at 
the  stage.  These  are  America’s  finest.  They 
are  proud  and  hopeful.  But  you  can  tell  as  you 
peek  at  them  through  the  curtain,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  pissed  off  if  they  wasted  a  good  10 
bucks,  maybe  20. 

The  point  here  is  there  are  a  plethora  of 
these  stages,  from  Sidney  to  Libby,  from 
Plentywood  to  Wisdom.  These  local  arts 
councils  have  a  little  bit  of  money,  which  is  a 
lot  when  you  string  a  bunch  of  them  together, 
and  they  know  it. 

If  your  musical  group  has  the  salt  -  and 
it’s  not  you  making  that  decision  -  then  you 
should  motivate  yourselves  to  get  signed  up 
early,  and  be  prepared  to  be  booked  from  a 
12-minute  public  audition  with  colored  lights 
that  tell  you  when  you’re  done.  If  all  goes 
well,  you’ll  book  a  bunch  of  gigs  that’ll  start 
a  year  beyond  that  showcase,  and  be  rewarded 
with  a  nice  tour  of  the  Treasure  State  with 
concerts  that  pay  well  and  make  you  proud  to 
be  who  you  are,  doing  what  you’re  doing. 

Editor's  note:  The  Montana  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Consortium  Booking  Conference 
and  Showcase  was  held  Jan.  27-28  in  Fort 
Benton;  for  more  information  about  MPAC, 
visit  vvww.mtperformingarts.org. 


Odyssey  of  the  Stars  honors  Palmer  West 


The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  College  of  Visual  and 
Performing  Arts  pays  tribute 
to  filmmaker  Palmer  West, 
class  of  1998  during  its  12th 
annual  Odyssey  of  the  Stars 
-  A  Celebration  of  Artistic 
Journeys. 

This  year’s  show,  “In  the 
Moment,”  starts  at  7:30  p.m. 

March  24  in  the  University 
Theatre.  It  features  UM  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  West  as 
the  guest  artist  and  honoree. 

Odyssey  of  the  Stars  pays  tribute  to  UM 
performing  and  visual  arts  alumni  and  tells 
the  story  of  their  artistic  journeys,  showcasing 
the  many  different  roads  to  success  that  an 
artist  can  travel. 


Filmmaker  Palmer  West 


Two  years  after  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  drama  from 
UM,  West  quickly  established 
himself  in  the  competitive 
world  of  independent  filmmak¬ 
ing.  “Requiem  for  a  Dream,” 
his  second  film,  was  a  critical 
and  commercial  success  and 
garnered  2001  Golden  Globe 
and  Academy  Award  nomina¬ 
tions  for  Ellen  Burstyn  in  the 
Best  Actress  category.  It  also 
won  a  variety  of  awards  from 
the  Boston  Society  of  Film 
Critics,  Chicago  Film  Critics  Association,  Las 
Vegas  Film  Critics  Society,  and  the  National 
Board  of  Review. 

The  team  West  put  together  for  the  film 
also  included  director  Darren  Aronofsky  (a 


2010  Academy  Award  nominee  for  directing 
“Black  Swan”)  and  Jennifer  Connelly  (a  2002 
Best  Supporting  Actress  Academy  Award  win¬ 
ner  for  “A  Beautiful  Mind”). 

West  has  worked  with  an  impressive  list 
of  actors  and  directors  on  his  many  success¬ 
ful  films,  including  Robert  Redford,  Helen 
Mirren  and  Willem  Dafoe  in  “The  Clearing”; 

(  Keanu  Reeves,  Winona  Ryder  and  Robert 
;  Downey  Jr.  in  “A  Scanner  Darkly”;  and  Ryan 
1  Gosling,  Don  Cheadle  and  Kevin  Spacey  in 
1  “The  United  States  of  Leland.” 

In  addition  to  producing  films.  West  and 
I  his  partner,  Jonah  Smith,  launched  an  apparel 
line  in  2009  that  provides  clothing  for  outdoor 
j  enthusiasts  who  want  modem,  sophisticated 
style. 

For  more  information,  call  406-243-4970 
or  e-mail  cvpadean@mso.umt.edu. 
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Western  Art  Week  (from  page  1) 


Western  Heritage  Art  Show, 

March  14-18:  The  “Footprints  on  the 
Trail”  Western  Heritage  Art  Show  (WHA), 
fills  two  floors  of  the  Holiday  Inn  with 
works  by  more  than  60  local  and  national 
western  artists.  This  year’s  featured  artist  is 
long-time  participant  Lane  Kendrick  from 
Tuttle,  OK. 

An  abundance  of  artwork,  from  paint¬ 
ings  and  bronzes  to  photography  and 
mixed  media,  is  on  display  from  10  a.m.- 

10  p.m.  Thursday  through  Saturday  and 

1 1  a.m.-4  p.m.  Sunday. 

Festivities  kick  off  Wednesday  with 
Preview  Night  at  7  p.m.  During  the  Quick 
Finish  and  Auction,  7  p.m.  Thursday,  art¬ 
ists  spend  an  hour  creating  works;  a  sale 
of  these  quick  creations  follows,  with  50 
percent  of  proceeds  supporting  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center. 

The  Paint  Around,  a  timed  event  in 
which  artists  work  for  five  minutes  and  then 
move  to  another  artist’s  work  station,  is 
from  5-8  p.m.  Friday;  an  auction  follows, 
and  the  Ringling  5  entertain  with  their  mix 
of  music  and  homegrown  comedy.  Saturday 
brings  the  Art  and  Yogo  Gala. 

For  details,  call  406-453-2990  or  406- 
868-9649,  or  visit  www.westemheritage 
artshow.com. 

Wild  Bunch  Art  Show,  March  14-17: 

Seventeen  renowned  artists  display  bronze 
pieces,  pencil  drawings,  carvings,  wa- 
tercolor  and  oil  paintings,  pottery,  and 
jewelry  during  the  second  annual  show  at 


the  Hampton  Inn.  Doors  are  open  5-10  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  10  a.m.-lO  p.m.  Thursday- 
Saturday.  A  silent  auction  of  one  piece  of 
artwork  from  each  participating  artist  will  run 
throughout  the  show,  with  proceeding  going  to 
the  Children’s  Museum  of  Montana. 

Exhibitors  include  A.  Nadine  Pickthom, 
promoter  and  planner  of  the  art  show;  Connie 
Tveten,  who  presents  carvings  of  birds,  and 
oils  and  acrylics;  bronze  sculptors  Pam  Harr 
and  Harvey  Rattey;  painter  and  former  cham¬ 
pion  rodeo  cowboy  Andrew  Knudson;  artist 
and  naturalist  Joseph  Thornbrugh;  Cynthie 
Fisher,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Animal 
Artists;  Mari  Bolen,  whose  bronzes  focus  on 
the  Plains  Indians;  jewelers  Larry  and  Leann 
Ochsner;  wildlife  sculptor  Ron  Lowery;  potter 
Gloria  Klind;  and  painters  Judy  Michael,  Mi¬ 
chele  Kapor,  Leith  DeWeese,  Sam  Coleman 
and  Todd  Mandeville. 

For  more  information,  contact  Pickthom  at 
406-842-5266. 

"March  In  Montana"  Dealer  Show  and 
Auction,  March  15-17:  This  25th  annual 
dealer  show  and  sale  at  the  Townhouse  Inn 
boasts  nearly  700  lots  of  fine  western,  sport¬ 
ing  and  wildlife  art  and  sculpture  by  present 
and  past  masters,  plus  Indian  collectibles  and 
vintage  cowboy  items. 

Special  events  include  demonstrations  by  a 
Navajo  weaver  from  Arizona  and  a  presenta¬ 
tion  on  Navajo  weavings  by  Dave  Hodges  on 
at  3  p.m.  Friday;  and  auctions  at  1 1  a.m.  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday.  The  dealer  show,  featuring 
top  dealers  from  around  the  country,  is  open 


ip*  - 


"Dry  Summer"  by  Lane  Kendrick,  one  of 
the  artists  whose  work  is  on  display  at  the 
Western  Heritage  Art  Show. 

9  a.m.-7  p.m.  Thursday-Saturday. 

Visit  www.marchinmontana.com  or 
contact  Charla  Nelson  at  307-635-(X)19  or 
charlajmg@aol.com. 

Western  Masters  Art  Show  and  Sale, 
March  14-17:  More  than  140  western 
artists  and  galleries  are  represented  at 
this  second  annual  show,  held  at  the  Best 
Western  Heritage  Inn.  Highlights  include  a 
quick-finish  auction  and  “Off  the  Wall”  auc¬ 
tion  on  Friday;  and  a  quick-finish  auction 
on  Saturday  to  benefit  the  Michael  J.  Fox 
Foundation  for  Parkinson’s  Research. 

For  details,  call  406-550-1318  or  visit 
www.westemmastersartshow.com. 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show, 
March  1 5-1 8:  Montana  native  and  sculptor 
hosts  this  annual  show  at  Montana  Expo- 
Park,  which  featitfes  professional  artists  of 
many  mediums.  Call  406-452-7647  or  visit 
jaycontway.com. 


Deadline 
nears  for 
Northwest 
Booking 
Conference 

Arts  Northwest  is 
accepting  applications 
to  showcase  at  its 
201 2  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Boise,  ID, 
through  March  1 9. 
Online  forms  can  be 
found  at  www.artsnw. 
org/showcase.php. 

Held  Oct.  15-18  this 
year,  the  Northwest 
Booking  Conference 
attracts  a  confluence 
of  performing  artists, 
theatre  managers, 
presenting  organiza¬ 
tions,  agents,  arts 
educators,  and  other 
arts  profession¬ 
als  from  across 
the  western 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

According 
to  Arts  North¬ 
west  Executive 
Director  Karen 
Hanan,  show¬ 
cases  represent 
the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  These 
1 2-minute  excerpts 
by  professional  tour¬ 
ing  artists  fall  into  two 
categories:  juried  and 
after-hours,  juried 
showcases  are  select¬ 
ed  through  a  rigorous 
peer-panel  process 
and  occur  throughout 
the  conference.  After- 
hours  showcases  take 
place  the  second  and 
third  nights  at  the 
Boise  Centre. 

The  conference  also 
offers  professional  de¬ 
velopment  seminars, 
workshops,  panel 
discussions,  keynote 
addresses,  an  exhibit 
hall,  and  numerous 
networking  opportu¬ 
nities.  Learn  more  at 
www.artsnw.org. 
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Baritone  Bob 
McDonald 
performs 
benefit  in 
Bozeman 

Baritone  Bob.  Mc¬ 
Donald  will  perform 
a  benefit  concert  for 
Intermountain  Opera 
Bozeman  (lOB)  at 
7:30  p.m.  April  12  at 
the  Ellen  Theatre. 

McDonald,  who  is 
an  announcer  and 
non-commissioned- 
officer-in-charge  of 
the  United  States 
Army  Chorus,  en¬ 
joys  a  diverse  career 
across  many  artistic 
disciplines,  including 
musical  theatre,  op¬ 
era  and  the  concert 
stage. 

His  history  with 
lOB  goes  back  a 
full  generation  to 
his  father,  William 
McDonald,  who 
sang  with  the  opera 
in  its  first  decade  of 
performances. 

McDonald  has 
performed  in  sev¬ 
eral  lOB  productions, 
most  recently  as 
emcee,  stage  direc¬ 
tor  and  baritone  in 
the  fall  201 0  produc¬ 
tion  of  "BRAVO!" 
a  concert  of  opera 
favorites.  Other  ap¬ 
pearances  include 
prominent  roles  in 
the  2007  produc¬ 
tion  of  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  "The  Mikado" 
(2006)  and  "Pirates 
of  Penzance"  (2005). 

Tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  through  the 
Ellen  Theatre,  www. 
theellentheatre.com. 
For  more  information 
on  lOB,  which  will 
produce  "Madama 
Butterfly"  May  1 6 
and  1 8,  visit  www. 
intermountainopera. 
org. 


Arts  Calendar  -  March/April 


Dmitri  Trubchanov,  current  principal  dancer  with 
Colorado  Ballet,  dances  the  role  of  the  Prince  and 
Kristi  Capps,  former  principal  dancer  with  Cincin¬ 
nati  Ballet,  dances  the  dual  role  of  Odette/Odile, 
in  Yellowstone  Ballet's  production  of  "Swan  Lake" 
April  21-22  in  Bozeman. 


Absarokee 

March  17 

Quick  Draw  and  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m..  High 
School.  406-328-4583 

Anaconda 

March  31 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
Benefit  Auction:  “Anaconda’s  Super  Stars” 

-  6  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-563-2422 
April  28 

Richie  Lee’s  Fabulous  50s  -  7:30  p.m., 

Washoe  Theater,  Anaconda  Live! 

406-563-2606 

Big  Sky 

March  24 

Pavel  Egorov  -  7  p.m.,  Big  Sky  Resort,  Arts 
Council  of  Big  Sky.  406-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

March  31 

Sweet  Grass  Arts  and  Crafts  Spring  Fling 

-  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-932-6771 

Bigfork 

March  23-25,  30-31 

“Lady  Pirates  of  Captain  Bree”  -  Bigfork 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

Bigfork  Playhouse  Children’s  Theatre, 
406-837-4886 
April  13-15 

Cowabunga  Variety  Show  -  Bigfork  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-837-5531 
Apnl  20-22,  27-29 

“Prairie  Heart”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-837-4858 

Billings 

March  2-4,  9-11,  15-18,  22-25,  29-31 
“Avenue  Q"  -  Venture  Theatre, 

406-591-9535 
March  2,  30,  April  6.  27 

Jam  at  the  YAM  -  5:30-8  p.m.,  YeUowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-256-6804 
March  2-4,  8-11,  15-18 

“Spring  Awakening”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
March  3 

Celebrating  a  Century  of  Women’s  Accomplish¬ 
ments  and  Styles  -  noon-3  p.m.,  Crowne  Plaza, 
406-208-0258 

“Damn  Yankees”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
March  3,  April  7 

Montana  Comedy  Competition  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bones 
Brewing  Company,  406-839-9231 
March  4 

Organ  Plus  One!  -  3  p.m..  First  Congregational 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Yellowstone  Chapter, 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  406-259-3622 
March  8 

Broad  Comedy  -  6:30-9  p.m.,  Crowne  Plaza  Ball¬ 
room,  406-869-5010 
March  9 

Solas  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
March  10-11 

Rocky  Mountain  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  Metra- 
Park,  406-696-6585 
March  13 

“Blast!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  17 

Billings  Symphony:  “Celtic  Celebration”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
March  18,  April  15 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  Losekamp  Hall. 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  406-656-7703 
March  20 

Historic  Preservation  Roundtable  -  8-9:30  a.m.,  Bab¬ 
cock  Theater,  406-256-6809 
March  22 

Gizmo  Guys  -  9:30  a.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  23 

Blake  Shelton  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena, 
406-256-2400 
March  31-April  1 

Antique  Sale  and  Flea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
505  Orchard  Park  Lane,  406-252-3670 
March  31 

Billings  Youth  Orchestra  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-248-2200 
April  12 

Soulhside  Johimy  and  The  Asbury  Jukes  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  13 

David  Pendleton  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  13-15,  19-22,  26-28 

“The  Battle  of  Shallowford"  -  Billings  Studio  The¬ 
atre,  406-248-1141 
April  14 

Barrage  -  4  p.m..  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  17 

“Mamma  Mia!”  -  4  and  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-256-6052 
April  21 

Billings  Symphony:  “Season  Finale”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
April  28-29 

"The  Crucible”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-671-2214 

Bozeman 

March  2-3 

“The  Understudy”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Black  Box 
Theater,  406-994-3904 


March  3 

Adult  Spelling  Bee  -  6:30  -10:30  p.m.,  Ellen  Theater, 
Bozeman  Schools  Foundation,  406-580-8305 
March  3-4 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Eroica  -  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 
March  3,  31 

Sip  Before  the  Symphony  Wine  Tasting  -  5:30-7  p.m., 
Emerson  Galleria,  406-582-0416 
March  3 

‘Tales  of  a  Fourth  Grade  Nothing”  -  2  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
March  5 

An  Evening  with  General  Wesley  Clark  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Strand  Union  Ballroom.  406-994-2287 
March  6 

G  Love  and  Special  Sauce  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Crawford  Theater,  406-587-9797 
March  10 

Solas  -  8  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
March  19 

Wesley  Ferreira,  clarinet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  20 

“MissRepresentation”  Screening  and  Discussion 

-  EUen  Theatre,  406-994-2562 
March  21 

Bozeman  Sculpture  Park  Lecture  Series:  Zak  Zakovi 

-  7  p.m.,  Bozeman  Public  Library,  406-582-2400 
March  22 

Blake  Shelton  -  MSU  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-CATS 

March  23-24,  30-31.  April  6-7 

“God  of  Carnage”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
March  24 

John  McCutcheon  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 
406-585-5885 
March  26 

Weatherwood  -  7  p.m.,  Bozeman  Public  Library, 
406-582-2426 
March  28 

“Our  Brand  Is  Crisis”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Procrastinator 
Theatre,  Strand  Union  Building,  406-994-7275 
March  31-April  I 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Resurrection  -  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-585-9774 
April  4 

Mike  Beck  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-587-3690 
April  6-7 

American  Indian  Council  of  MSU  Powwow  -  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-4880 
April  7.  25 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Manon”  -  Gallatin  Mall 
Cinema,  406-586-4515 
April  12 

Baritone  Bob  McDonald  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre. 
Intermounlain  Opera  Bozeman,  406-585-5885 
April  13 

“A  Spring  Soiree  with  Montana  Ballet”  -  6:30  p.m., 
Baxter  Ballroom,  406-582-8702 
April  14 

Cornerstone  Celebration:  Honoring  Arts  and  Ideas 

-  Bozeman  Public  Library,  406-582-2426 
Dogtooth  Lily  Ball  -  Gatsby  in  Montana  -  6  p.m., 

Hilton  Garden  Inn,  406-587-3840 
Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “La  Traviata” 

-  10:55  a.m.,  Gallatin  Mall  Cinema,  406-586-4515 

Philip  Aaberg,  piano,  and  Michael  Reynolds,  cello 

-  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  Montana 
Chamber  Music  Society,  406-994-3562 

The  Wanderers  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-587-3690 
April  17 

An  Evening  with  Edward  Girardet  -  4  p.m.,  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-994-7275 


April  18 

Bozeman  Sculpture  Park  Lecture  Series:  Jennifer 
Pulchinski  -  7  p.m.,  Bozeman  Public  Library, 
406-582-2400 
April  20-21 

“The  Rocky  Horror  Show”  -  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 

April  21  ''  \ 

“Mamma  Mia”  -  4  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-CATS 
April  21-22 

“Swan  Lake”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  Yellowstone  Bal¬ 
let,  406-222-0430 
April  26-28 

The  Best  of  Broad  Comedy  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-9797 
April  27 

The  Kathy  Kallick  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  406-587-365^0 
April  28-29 

“Coppelia”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  Montana  Ballet 
Company,  406-585-9774 

Butte 

March  4 

“Damn  Yankees”  -  3  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
March  10 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival:  “A  Venetian  Corona¬ 
tion,  1595”  -  7:30  p.m..  Immaculate  Conception 
Parish,  406-993-5246 
March  11 

Solas:  Shamrock  City  Concert  and  Reception 
-  6  p.m..  Front  Street  Station,  406-498-3983 
March  16-17 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Celebration  -  Uptown, 
406-497-6400 
March  17 

Handing  Down  the  Heritage  -  6-10  p.m.,  Butte  Civic 
Center,  406-497-6400 
April  2 

“Brigadoon”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
April  28 

Butte  Symphony  and  Chorale  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 

Chinook 

March  28 

Andy  Hackbarth  -  7  p.m.,  Chinook  School,  North¬ 
eastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406-489-4304 
April  25 

Trio  Voronezh  -  7  p.m.,  Chinook  School,  Northeast¬ 
ern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406-489-4304 

Creston 

March  31-April  1 

Creston  Auction  and  Country  Fair  -  406-250-7396 

Dillon 

March  16-18,  23-25 

“Oklahoma!”  -  Beier  Auditorium,  406-683-7422 
March  19 

The  House  Jacks  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium, 
UMW,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-6202 
March  24 

The  Fry  Street  String  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM-West- 
em  Beier  Auditorium,  Dillon  Concert  Association, 
406-863-6481 
April  17 

Curtis  Adams  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium,  UMW, 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-6202 
April  21 

Luau  2012-5:15  p.m.,  UMW  Keltz  Arena, 
406-683-7305 
April  26 

Reading:  Jamie  Ford  -  5-6  p.m.,  UMW  Swysgood 
Technology  Center,  406-243-6022 
April  29 

Richie  Lee  and  the  Fabulous  ‘50s  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM- 
Westem  Beier  Auditorium,  Dillon  Concert  Associa¬ 
tion,  406-683-6481 

Eureka 

March  22 

Lecture:  “Swinging  Across  America”  -  7-8  p.m., 
Lincoln  County  High  School  Auditorium,  Speakers 
Bureau,  406-243-6022 


Baritone  Bob  McDonald  performs  favorite 
opera  selections,  Broadway  and  musical 
theatre  April  12  during  the  benefit  for 
Intermountain  Opera  Bozeman. 


March  9 

Boogie  Woogie  Black  Tie  and  Rockin’  Blue  Jeans  - 
Heritage  Inn,  Great  Falls  Symphony.  406-453-4102 
March  13-15 

Empty  Bowls  -  YWCA,  406-452-1315 
March  13 

Lecture:  “The  Geology  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  -  2  p.m., 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
March  14-17 

March  in  Montana  Show  and  Auction  -  Town  House 
Inn,  307-635-0019 
March  14-18 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Association  Art  Show:  “Foot¬ 
prints  on  the  Trail”  -  Holiday  Inn,  406-868-9649 
March  14-17 

Western  Masters  Art  Show  and  Sale  -  Best  Western 
Heritage  Inn,  406-550-1318 

Wild  Bunch  Art  Show  -  Hampton  Inn,  406-842-5266 
March  15-18 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Montana  Expo- 
Park,  406-452-7647 
March  15-17 

Studio  706  Artists  Guild  Show  and  Sale  -  Mansfield 
Convention  Center,  406-781-4635 

“The  Russell:  The  Sale  to  Benefit  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum”  -  C.M.  Russell  Museum  and  other  ven¬ 
ues,  406-727-8787 
March  16 

The  Ringling  5  -  Holiday  Iim,  406-868-9649 
March  21 

Hot  8  Brass  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  Great  Falls  Community  Con¬ 
cert  Association,  406-453-9854 
March  23-24 

Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  -  Mansfield  Conven¬ 
tion  Center,  406-455-8510 
March  24 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Winter’s  Light” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-453-4102 
March  24-25 

The  Improv  for  Live  Actors  -  7:30  p.m.  and  midnight, 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-315-1953 
March  31 

Brian  Regan  -  8  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts,  406-455-8514 
April  6-7,  12-14,  20-21 

Cabaret  -  Montana  Actors'  Theatre,  406-315-1953 
April  12 

Kelly  Richey  -  7  p.m..  Machinery  Row,  406-452-5462 
April  20 

The  Fred  Eaglesmith  Traveling  Show  -  7  p.m..  Ma¬ 
chinery  Row,  406-452-5462 
April  22 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Chamber  Series:  Cascade 
Quartet  with  Su  Suits,  Piano  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 

Museum  Sunday  Sampler  -  noon-5  p.m.,  various 
museums,  406-727-8733 
April  24 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Chamber  Series:  Cascade 
Quartet  with  Su  Suits,  Piano  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-453-4102 
April  28 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “The  Fifth  of  Beethoven” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

March  6 

Literature  Seminar:  Season  of  the  Migration  to  the 
North  -  9:30-11:30  a.m.,  Bitterroot  Public  Library, 
406-363-5220 


March  16 

Dervish  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Bitterroot  Performing  Arts  Council,  406-363-7946 
April  5 

Lecture:  “Native  American  Spirituality”  -  6-7:30  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
April  22 

Sweet  Honey  In  The  Rock  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Bitterroot  Performing  Arts 
Council,  406-363-7946 

Havre 

March  9-10,  15-17,  22-24 

“The  Boys  Next  Door”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  The¬ 
atre,  406-945-0272 
March  13 

Rebecca  Spencer  and  Phil  Fortenberry  -  7:30  p.m., 
Havre  High  School  Auditorium,  Northern  Showcase 
Concert  Association,  406-265-3732 
April  13-14.  19-21,  26-28 

“Scotland  Road”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
406-945-0272 

Helena 

Feb.  24-26.  March  1-4,  8-11 

“Almost  Maine”  -  Grandstreei  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
March  3-4 

“Leap  of  Faith”  -  Helena  Middle  School.  406-442-6519 
March  5 

“Damn  Yankees”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
Live!  at  the  Civic,  406-442-4083 
March  7,  14.  21,  28 

March  Lecture  Series  -  noon-1  p.m.,  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  406-444-4741 
March  8-9.  11 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  -  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral 
and  Cathedral  of  St.  Helena,  406-933-5246 
March  8 

Solas  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
March  10 

Dan  Froot,  “Who’s  Hungry?”  -  2:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
March  11 

From  Broadway  to  Vegas  -  Gateway  Center. 
406-227-9711 
March  14 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Emani”  -  6:30  p.m., 
Cinemaik  8  Theater,  406-442-4225 
March  15-18.  22-25 

“The  Mound  Builders”  -  Carroll  College  Theatre, 
406-447-4309 
March  15-17,  20-24 

“The  Pages  of  My  Diary  I’d  Rather  Not  Read” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
March  18 

Khambatta  Dance,  “India  Calling”  -  3  p.m.,  Myma 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
March  22 

Jazz  and  Just  Desserts  with  the  Wilbur  Rehmann 
Quintet  -  7  p.m., 

Holter  Museum 
of  Art, 

406-442-2218 
March  23 

John  McCutcheon 

-  7:30  p.m., 

Myma  Loy 
Center. 

406-443-0287 

March  24 

Helena  Sym¬ 
phony:  Russian 
Nights  -  Part  II 

-  7:30  p.m.. 

Civic  Center, 

406-442-1860 


Deadline  for  the  May/June 
Arts  Calendar  is  March  25,  201 1 

TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 
click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

March  24  (continued) 

The  Horse  in  Art  Family  Day  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 

Westmont’s  “A  Red  Carpet  Affair”  -  7  p.m.-midnight. 
Best  Western  Great  Northern,  406-447-3100 
March  30 

Odyssey  Road:  Tribute  to  Journey  -  8  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  County  Fairgrounds,  406-457-8516 
April  1 

Boston  Brass  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center,  Live! 
at  the  Civic,  406-442-4083 
April  7,  25 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Manon”  -  Cinemark  8 
Theater,  406-442-4225 
April  13-14,  20-21,  26-28 

“God  of  Carnage”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
Helena  Theater  Company,  406-443-0287 
April  14 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “La  Traviaia” 

-  10:55  a.m.,  Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-4225 

April  19  ' 

Caravanserai  -  Arooj  with  Arif  Lohar  -  7:30  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
April  20-22,  26-29 

‘Titanic”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
April  21 

Glen  Templeton  -  9  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-457-8516 
April  22 

Pavlo  -  Gateway  Center.  406-227-9711 

Hobson 

March  18 

Calle  Sur  -  4  p.m.,  Hobson  School  Multi-purpose 
Room,  406-423-5332 

Hysham 

March  14 

Lecture:  “Homestead  Dreams”  -  6-7  p.m.,  St.  Joseph’s 
Catholic  Church,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Kalispell 

March  18 

Glacier  Chorale:  Echoes  of  Heaven  and  Earth 

-  3  p.m..  Glacier  High  Performance  Hall, 
406-257-3241 

April  3 

An  Evening  of  Fine  Arts  -  5:30  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  Arts  and  Technology  Building, 
406-751-3432 
April  13-14 

Texaco  Country  Showdown  -  7  p.m..  Majestic  VaUey 
Arena,  406-755-5366 
April  20-21 

Murder  Mystery  at  the  Mansion:  “Death  by  Choco¬ 
late”  -  7-10  p.m.,  Conrad  Mansion,  406-755-2166 
April  22 

Anita  Chen  -  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium,  Rathead  Valley  Concerts  Association, 
406-257-2073 
April  28-29 

Glacier  Symphony:  Rach  3  Spring  -  Flathead  High 
Performance  H^l,  406-257-3241 

Lewistown 

March  8 

Indigo  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Central  Montana  Community 
Concerts,  406-535-9503 

Libby 

March  3 

Tropical  Montana  Marimba  Ensemble  -  7  p.m..  Me¬ 
morial  Center,  406-293-1542 
March  10 

Libby  Irish  Fair  and  Concert  -  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-6407 

Livingston 

March  9-11,  16-18,  23-25,  30-Apnl  1 

“Anything  Goes”  -  Shane  Lalani  Center  for  the  Arts, 
406-222-1420 
March  9 

Taste  of  Livingston  -  6:30-10:30  p.m..  Civic  Center. 
406-222-8808 
March  23-24 

New  to  You  Art  and  Antique  Side  -  Livingston  Depot 
Center.  406-222-6402 
April  28 

Railroad  Show  and  Swap  Meet  -  3  p.m.,  Livingston 
Depot  Center,  406-222-2300 


Continued  on  next  page 


Spencer  and  Fortenberry  offer  over  40  years  of  Broadway  chutzpah.  They 
entertain  in  Fort  Benton,  Flavre  and  Poison. 


March/April  2012  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Arts  Calendar  -  march/April 


April  1 1 

“Mark  Twain  in  Montana”  -  7  p.m.. 

High  School  Auditorium,  Sunburst 
Community  Service  Foundation, 

406-297-0197 
April  25 

Lecture:  “Sidesaddles  and  Geysers” 

-  7-8  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High 
School  Auditorium,  Speakers  Bureau, 
406-243-6022 

Fort  Benton 

March  14 

Rebecca  Spencer  and  Phil  Fortenberry 

-  7  p.m..  Fort  Benton  Elementary 
School  Auditorium,  Chouteau  County 
Performing  Arts,  406-750-2918 

April  14 

Jason  DeShaw  Band  -  7  p.m..  Agri¬ 
culture  Museum,  Chouteau  County 
Performing  Arts,  406-750-2918 

Glasgow 

March  26 

Andy  Hackbarth  -  7  p.m.,  Glasgow 
High  School,  Northeastern  Arts  Net¬ 
work  Big  Sky  Series,  406-489-4304 
April  23 

Trio  Voronezh  -  7  p.m.,  Glasgow  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network 
Big  Sky  Series,  406-489-4304 

Great  Falls 

March  1.  8 

“Bringing  the  U  to  You”  Lecture  Series 

-  7-9  p.m..  Heritage  Hall  at  MSU- 
Great  Falls  College  of  Technology, 

406-899-0277 

March  1-3,  9-10,  16-17 

“Fuddy  Meers”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana 
Actors’  Theatre,  406-315-1953 
March  1.  8.  17,  22.  27.  31 

Great  Falls  Festival  of  the  Book  -  Great  Falls  Public 
Library,  406-453-0349 


The  Ringling  5  entertains  with  their  mix  of  music  and 
homegrown  comedy  as  part  of  the  Western  Heritage 
Artists  Association  Art  Show  in  Great  Falls  March  16. 


Film,  panel 
discussion 
explore  media 
portrayals 
of  women 

Jennifer  Siebel 
Newsom,  writer  and 
director  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  "MissRepre- 
sentation,"  attends  a 
screening  and  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  discussion 
panel,  March  30  at 
the  Ellen  Theatre  in 
Bozeman. 

The  film,  which 
premiered  at  the 
2011  Sundance  Film 
Festival,  explores 
how  the  media's 
misrepresentations 
of  women  have  led 
to  the  under-repre¬ 
sentation  of  women 
in  positions  of  power 
and  influence. 

Newsom  is  a  film¬ 
maker,  actress,  and 
advocate  for  women 
and  girls.  She  has 
also  launched 
MissRepresentation. 
org,  a  call-to-action 
campaign  that  gives 
women  and  girls  the 
tools  to  realize  their 
full  potential. 

A  discussion 
follows  the  screen¬ 
ing,  and  includes 
Newson,  MSU 
President  Wad¬ 
ed  Cruzado  and  Ar- 
lynn  Fishbaugh, 
executive  director  of 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  This  event  is 
part  of  the  Montana 
State  University's 
Presidents  Fine  Art 
Series  and  is  open 
to  students,  faculty 
and  members  of  the 
public. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  406-994- 
2562  or  visit  www. 
missrepresentation. 
org. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2012 


Living  Art 
hosts  annual 
"Light  Show" 

Living  Art  of 
Montana's  eighth  an¬ 
nual  fundraiser,  "The 
Light  Show,"  includes 
a  festive  reception, 
plated  dinner  and  live 
and  silent  auctions 
May  5  at  the  Hilton 
Garden  Inn  in  Mis¬ 
soula.  Both  auctions 
highlight  unique 
lamps,  mirrors  and 
V\ght-themed  art  by 
regional  artists. 

This  year's  event, 
which  celebrates 
Living  Art's  1 9  years 
of  service  to  the 
community,  honors 
Lisa  Weinreich  and 
centers  on  a  Carni- 
vale/Cirque  theme. 
Preview  auction  items 
during  First  Friday 
festivities,  5-8  p.m. 
April  6  at  Living  Art  in 
the  Warehouse  Mall. 

Living  Art  of 
Montana,  a  Missoula 
based  non-profit 
organization  active 
since  1 993,  uses 
the  arts  and  nature 
to  support  healing. 
Proceeds  from  this 
fundraiser  help  sup¬ 
port  Living  Art  of 
Montana's  service 
programs,  offered 
free  of  charge  for 
people  facing  loss 
and  illnesses  such  as 
cancer. 

For  details,  call 
406-549-532?  or 
visit  www.livingartof 
montana.org. 


Arts  Calendar  -  March/April 


Lolo 

March  3.  W,  17.  24,  31 
Winter  Story¬ 
telling  Series 

-  11  a.m.- 
12:30  p.m.. 
Travelers’  Rest 
State  Park, 
406-273-4253 

Missoula 

March  1 

“Berlin  Alexander- 
plalz”  -  7  p.m., 
Roxy  Theater, 
406-728-9380 
Leftover  Salmon 

-  8  p.m., 

Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 

Februarv  28-29, 

March  1-3,  6-10 
“The  Cherry 
Orchard” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Masquer  Theatre, 
PAR-TV  Center, 
406-243-4581 


Solas  mixes  traditional  Celtic,  folk  and  country  melodies  with  jazz 
inspired  improvisations  and  global  rhythms.  They  will  play  in  Missoula, 
Butte,  Helena,  Bozeman  and  Billings. 


March  2 

“Damn  Yankees”  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  UM 
Productions,  406-243-4051 
March  2,  April  6 

First  Friday  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-532-3240 
March  3 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Emani”  -  7  p.m.,  Roxy 
Theater,  406-728-9380 
Pinky  and  the  Floyd  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
March  4.  11,  18.  25 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series  -  Top  Hat,  406-728-9865 
March  6 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Christopher  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  clarinet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6888 

George  Jones  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4051 
March  7-10 

Dance  in  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana  Theater,  UM 
PAR-TV  Center,  406-240-6042 
March  7 

G.  Love  and  Special  Sauce  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  The¬ 
atre,  406-728-2521 

Reading:  Mark  Sundeen  -  7  p.m.,  Shakespeare  &  Co., 
406-549-9010 

“Rites  of  Passage"  -  6  p.m..  Top  Hat,  406-203-4683 
Solas  -  7 -.30  p.m..  University  'nxeatre,  UM  Produc¬ 
tions,  406-243-4051 
March  8 

Sublime  with  Rome  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
March  9 

“Comedy  of  Errors”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater, 
406-728-9380 

Merriam-Frontier  Award  Winner  Reading  -  4  p.m., 
UM  Mike  and  Maureen  Mansfield  Library,  Poetry 
Comer,  406-243-5267 
Paula  Poundstone  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre. 
406-728-2521 
March  10 

Fiesta  for  Flagship  -  6  p.m.,  DoubleTree  Hotel, 
406-532-9825 

Sam  Riddle  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
March  11 

“From  Studio  to  Stage”  -  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Re¬ 
cital  Hall,  Missoula  Music  Teachers  Association, 
406-542-6604 

Mendelssohn  Club  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-2794 
March  14 

“Wunderkamraer:  Cabinet  of  Curiosities”  -  7  p.m., 
Masquer  Theatre.  PARTV  Center,  Montana  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  &  Culture,  406-243-2019 
March  15 

Artini:  Creative  Improvements  -  6-9  p.m.,  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  40^728-0447 
Lecture:  Anne  Appleby  -5:1 0-6  p.m.,  UM  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Building,  Room  356,  406-243-2813 
Reading:  Jed  Berry  -  7  p.m.,  Shakespeare  &  Co., 
406-549-9010 
March  16-18.  21-25 

“Godspell”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
March  16 

Martha  Ronk  Poetry  Reading  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Turner 
Hall,  Dell  Brown  Room,  406-243-5267 
March  17 

Contra  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Turner  Hall  Dell  Brown 
Room,  406-370-4652 
March  17-18 

Missoula  Symphony:  Mahler  Madness  -  University 
Theatre.  406-721-3194 
March  1 7 

Straight  No  Chaser  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre. 
406-728-2521 
March  20 

Lecture:  “Discovering  Time-Lapse  Photography” 

-  7-9  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography 
Gallery.  406-543-0171 

March  21 

Lecture:  “Ansel  Adams  and  His  Contemporaries” 

-  7  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
Galactic  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 

March  23 

Debra  Gwartney  and  Barry  hopez  Nonfiction  Reading 

-  7  p.m.,  UM  North  Underground  Lecture  Hall, 
406-243-5267 


March  24 

Odyssey  of  the  Stars:  Palmer  West  -  7:30  p.m..  Uni¬ 
versity  Theatre,  406-243-4971 
March  25 

Umphrey’s  McGee  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
March  28 

Lecture:  “A  Graphic  History  of  Footwear” 

-  7  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre,  PAR-TV  Center, 
406-243-4581 

Donavon  Frankenreiter  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
March  29 

Kansas  with  UM  Symphony  -  8  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-2853 
March  30-31 

Daly  Jazz:  Lage  Lund  and  Seamus  Blake  -  7  p.m., 

240  Daly  Ave.,  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
April  3 

“Mark  Twain  in  Montana”  -  7:30-8:30  p.m..  Holiday 
Inn  at  the  Park,  406-243-6022 
April  6 

Telluride  Mountain  Film  Festival  -  7  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  406-329-3603 
April  7 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Manon”  -  10  a.m.,  Roxy 
TTieater,  406-728-9380  * 

*  April  9 

Lecture:  “Listening  to  Images,  Hearing  the  Text;  New 
Music  that  Engages  the  Visual  and  the  Literary” 

-  8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-4594 
April  11 

Rick  Bass  and  Stellarondo  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theater,  406-243-2853 
April  12-14,  17-21 

“End  Days”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre,  PAR¬ 
TV  Center.  406-243-6809 
April  13 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Poetry  Reading  -  7  p.m.,  UM 
Turner  Hall,  Dell  Brown  Room,  406-243-5267 
April  13-14 

Missoula  BarCamp  2012  -  UM  Native  American 
Center,  Montana  Web  Designers  &  Developers  As¬ 
sociation,  406-777-3892 
April  14 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “La  Traviata”  -  1 1  a.m., 
Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 

Southside  Johnny  and  The  Asbury  Jukes  -  8  p.m., 
Wilma  Theatre.  406-243-6661 
April  15 

Colin  Post  and  David  Gates  -  5  p.m..  Top  Hat, 
406-728-9865 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “Swan  Song” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-493-2990 
April  17-21 

Dance  New  Works  -  UM  Open  Space.  PARTV  Cen¬ 
ter.  406-243-4581 
April  17 

Lecture:  Tip  Toland  -  6:10-7  p.m.,  UM  Social  Science 
Building.  Room  356,  406-243-2813 

Lecture:  “Photographing  Cowboys  and  Rodeos” 

-  7-9  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography 
Gallery,  406-543-0171 

April  19 

Artini:  Semantic  Ascent  -  6-9  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
April  20 

Garrett  Hongo  Poetry  Reading  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Turner 
Hall.  Dell  Brown  Room,  406-243-5267 
April  21-22 

Missoula  Symphony:  The  Spirit  of  Spring  -  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre.  406-721-3194 
April  21 

Potsketch  Gala  -  6-10  p.m..  University  Center  Ball¬ 
room,  Clay  Studio,  406-543-0509 
April  26-30 

“Chicago”  -  Montana  Theater,  UM  PAR-TV  Center, 
406-243-4581 
April  27-28 

Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival  Concerts  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
April  27-29 

“West  Side  Story”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Alts,  406-728-PLAY 
April  29 

Dolce  Canto:  Spring  Returns  -  3  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-544-4923 


Pablo 

March  23 

Spring  Craft  Fair  - 10  a.m.-3  p.m..  People’s  Center, 
406-675-0160 

Plains 
March  4 

David  Morgenroih  -  3  p.m..  United  Methodist 
Church.  406-544-6654 

Poison 

March  16 

Spencer  and  Fortenberry  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-676-2427 
April  11 

Calle  Sur  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-676-2427 

Ronan 

March  10 

Art  and  Crafts  Fair  and  Flea  Market  -  9  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m..  Community  Center,  406-676-4925 

Seeley  Lake 

April  22 

Paul  Tillolson  Trio  -  3  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High 
School,  406-677-0717 

Sidney 

March  22 

Andy  Hackbarth  -  7  p.m..  Sidney  Middle  School. 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series, 
406-489-4304 
April  19 

Trio  Voronezh  -  7  p.m.,  Sidney  Middle  School. 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406- 
489-4304 

Stevensville 

March  2-4 

“Finian’s  Rainbow”  -  Stevensville  Playhouse, 
406-777-2722 
April  14 

Montana  Rockies  Bluegrass  Association  Bluegrass 
Festival  -  noon-10  p.m.,  Lone  Rock  School, 
406-821-3777 

Superior 

March  24 

Coeur  d’Alene  Big  Band  -  6-9  p.m..  elementary 
school.  406-822-2213 
April  10 

Lecture:  “An  Evening  with  Pierre  Cruzate’s  Ghost” 

-  6-7  p.m.,  Superior  High  School,  Speakers 
Bureau.  406-243-6022 

Virginia  City 
March  10 

Cake  Walk  -  6  p.m.,  Elk’s  Lodge.  406-843-5454 
March  12 

Sheryl  Noethe,  “Montana’s  Poet  Laureate” 

-  7-8  p.m..  Filing  House  Arts  and  Humanities 
Center,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

March  17,  April  21 

Winter  Chautauqua  -  6:30  p.m..  Filing  House  Arts 
and  Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 

Whitefish  , 

March  10-11 

Black  Curtain  Readers’  Theatre:  “Almost,  Maine”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
March  17 

Glacier  Chorale:  Echoes  of  Heaven  and  Earth 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Baptist  Church, 
406-257-3241 

March  20 

Hot  8  Brass  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy 
Center,  406-862-5371 
March  24 

Poetry  Cafe  -  2  and  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
March  30 

Juan  Siddi  Flamenco  Theatre  Company  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
April  12-15.  20-22 

“33  Variations”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
April  27-29 

“Into  the  Woods”  -  Whitefish  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Alpine  Theatre  Project,  406-862-9050 


Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  member 
George  Jones  plays  in  Missoula  March  6 
(and  in  Billings  Feb.  29). 
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Exhibitions,  March/April 


Larry  Blackwood's  "Opus  Corvus" 
Photography  Exhibit  is  on  display 
through  March  at  the  Zoot  Art 
Gallery  in  Bozeman. 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts 

Center:  High  School  Student  Art  Show, 
March  3-31;  Elementary  School  Student 
Art  Show,  April  4-30;  406-563-2422 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Catherine 
Courtenaye,  “Gold 
Digger,”  through 
March  3 1 ; 

406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 
Hodges  Fine  Art 
Gallery:  Diane 
Whitehead,  through 
April;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of 
Art  and  History: 

“It's  About  Time:  A 
Timely  Fundraiser,” 

March  2-31,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  2; 

“Homesteading,” 

April  6-28; 

406-837-6927 
Billings 

Good  Earth  Market 
Apple  Gallery: 

Rachel  Larson  Long,  “Life  Lessons,” 
through  March  29;  406-259-2622 
MSU  Billings  Northcutt-Steele  Gallery: 

Jean  Albus,  “What  Else  Is  There  to  Say 
About  the  Land?”  through  March  16; 

Juried  Student  Show,  March  22-April  20, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  22; 

406-657-2324 

Ryniker-Morrison  Gallery,  Rocky 

Mountain  College:  “Broad  Spectrum,” 
March  6-30,  reception  7  p.m.  March  6; 
Photographic  Exposition  and  Print 
Competition,  April  1-6,  reception  7  p.m. 
April  2;  406-534-4677 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “A  Mile  in  Her 
Shoes:  Montana  Women  at  Work,”  through 
Sept.  29;  “Echoes  of  Eastern  Montana: 
Stories  from  an  Open  Country,”  through 
December;  “J.K.  Ralston:  History  on 
Canvas”  and  “The  American  Indian  Tribal 
Histories  Project,”  ongoing;  406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Art  Auction  44: 
“Wild  in  Montana,”  through  March  3; 
“Creative  Force:  The  Studio  Art  Quilt,” 
March  22-June  10,  reception  5:30  p.m. 
April  5;  “EastAVest:  Visually  Speaking,” 
March  22-July  29,  reception  5:30  p.m. 

April  5;  406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Boulder  River  Quilt 
Guild,  through  March;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

ASMSU  Exit  Gallery:  “Bray  Days,”  through 
March  9;  406-994-1828 
Beaucoup  Gallery  and  Framing  at  the 
Emerson  Center:  Vernon  Hall,  through 
March  13;  406-585-8881 
Bozeman  Public  Library  Atrium  Gallery: 
Kirsten  Kainz,  March  2-April  30,  reception 
5:30-7  p.m.  March  2;  406-582-2426 
Bozeman  Public  Library  Sculpture  Park: 
Montana  Inaugural  Exhibition,  through 
August  2013;  406-582-2400 
Emerson  Center  Jessie  Wilber  Gallery: 
Pamela  Caughey,  “Disquietude,”  March  6- 
April  21,  reception  5-8  p.m.  March  9; 
Montana  State  University  School  of 
Architecture:  Local  and  Regional 
Outreach,  through  March  30;  Montana 
State  University  School  of  Architecture: 
National  and  International  Outreach, 

April  13-May  31,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

April  13  in;  406-587-9797 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “An  Adventure  in 
Art,”  Feb.  18-May  13;  406-994-3466 


Zoot  Art  Gallery:  Larry  Blackwood:  “Opus 
Corvus,”  through  March;  406-586-5050 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  “Darryl 
Growing  Thunder:  Nape  ite  owa  pi,” 
through  April  16;  406-338-2230 


Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Wendy 
Marquis,  month  of  March, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  March  2; 
Reed  Lehman  and  Pookie 
Godvin,  month  of  April, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  April  5; 
406-723-9195 
Uptown  Cafe:  Glenn 
Bodish,  “Fifteen  Years 
of  Artmaking  in  Butte,” 
March  3-May  5; 
406-723-4735 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center:  All  Student 
Art  Show,  March  5-28, 
reception  6-7  p.m. 

March  28;  “Eric  Johnson: 

At  the  Bottom  of 
Everything,”  April  2-27; 
406-748-4822 


Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College 
Gallery  126:  Bill  Harbort,  “Blast  From  the 
Past,”  through  March  16;  “The  Great 
Plains  Goes  POP,”  March  19-May  4; 

Spring  Student  Art  Show,  April  16-May  4; 
406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

Amazing  Gallery  (inside  Amazing  Toys): 

Deeling  Gregory,  ongoing;  406-727-5557 
C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “The  Russell:  The 
Sale  to  Benefit  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum 
(Exhibition),”  Feb.  24-March  17; 

“The  Bison:  American  Icon,  Heart 
of  Plains  Indian  Culture,”  and  “The 
Browning  Firearms  Collection,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:  Dave  Maloney  and  Judy  Erick- 
sen,  month  of  March,  reception  5-9  p.m. 
March  2;  “His  and 
hers  ...  functional 
pottery  by  Martha 
H.  Grover  and 
Joshua  David 
Rysted,  month  of 
April,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  April  6; 

406-453-6103 
Great  Falls  PubUc 
Library:  Youth 
Art  Month, 

Deeling  Gregory, 
and  Ladies’ 

Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernia, 
month  of 
March,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  March  2;  Big  Sky  Scribes,  month 
of  April;  406-453-0349 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  “Lisa 
Jarrett:  Deep  Condition,”  through  June  2; 
Gordon  McConnell,  March  8-June  2; 
“Image  Writing:  Icons  from  the  Permanent 
Collection,”  through  April  12;  the  V.S.A. 
Exhibition,  through  March;  and  “The 
Divine  Image:  Concrete  Sculptures  by  Dr. 
Charles  Smith,”  “Lee  Steen:  A  Montana 
Original,”  and  “Jean  Price:  Three  Thousand 
and  Counting,”  ongoing;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage,  315  First  Ave.  South: 

Urban  Art  Project,  through  May  5; 
406-452-9315 

Hamilton 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  Ernst  Peterson 
Photograph  Montana  Exhibit,  March  1-31, 


Spencer  Eddinga's  "Finding  a  Way  Back 
Home"  is  on  dispiay  at  the  Archie  Bray  in 
Helena. 


Awards  Ceremony,  6  p.m.  March  1 ; 

Civil  War  Display,  opening  March  22; 
406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JaUHouse  Gallery:  “Touch  of  Class,” 

March  1-23  and  April  3-20;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  “The  Land  of  Flat,” 
month  of  March;  Photographs  by  Jeanette 
Williams,  and  “Global  Art  Project  for 
Peace,”  month  of  April;  406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  “Beyond  the 
Brickyard,”  through  April  7;  Community 
Class  Exhibition,  April  19-May  19, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  April  19;  406-443-3502 

Carroll  College  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles 
Hall:  ‘Talmud:  The  Art  of  Ben-Zion 
and  Marc  Chagall,”  March  1 2-April  20; 
406-447-4302 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Wanxin  Zhang: 

A  Ten- Year  Survey,”  through  March  18; 
“Ancient  Bronzes  of  the  Asian  Glasslands 
from  the  Arthur  M.  Sadder  Foundation,” 
“John  Buck  and  Deborah  Butterfield:  Horse 
and  Rider”  and  “Dudley  Dana  and  Candace 
Crosby:  Shifting  Perspectives,”  through 
April  8;  “Wings  of  Man:  The  Art  of  the 
Horse,”  March  23-June  17,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  March  23;  and  Youth  Electrum, 
April  13-May  13,  reception  5  p.m.  April  13; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “The  Art  of 
Story  Telling:  Plains  Indian  Perspectives,” 
through  summer;  “Montana  Modem,” 
through  May;  and  “Mapping  Montana: 

Two  Centuries  of  Cartography,”  ongoing; 
406-444-4741 

Secretary  of  State’s  Office:  Treasured 

Montana  Artist:  Betsey  Hurd,  through  May; 
406-444-2807 

Dirman  Larison  Contemporary:  Doug 
Turman,  “Fotographia,  An  Italian 
Portfolio,”  through  March  24;  Nancy 
MacDonald  and  Alison  Reintjes,  “Painting, 
Pattern  and  Clay,”  April  6-May  12, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  April  6;  406-443-0340 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Donna  Loos, 
“Silhouette  Series,”  March  15-April  21, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  22;  “All  Aboard 
for  Montana,”  March  1-31,  reception 

5-7  p.m.  March  8;  David 
Swanson,  “Sweat  and 
Steel,”  through  March  10; 
“New  Artists  2012: 

High  School  Students 
Art  Show,”  April  5-28; 
“Benefit  Auction  of 
Miniatures.”  April  26- 
May  18,  auction  6-10  p.m. 
May  18;  406-755-5268 
Northwest  Healthcare 
Healing  Arts  Galleries, 
Kalispell  Regional 
Medical  Center:  Allen 
Jimmerson.  March  14- 
Aug.  31 ;  and  “Animals 
Wild  Around  the  World” 
through  April  29; 
406-257-4217 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Pottery,” 

March  2-3 1 ;  “For  the  Birds,”  month  of 
April;  406-535-8278 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Works  by  Russell  Walks,  and  “Online  and 
Digitized,”  March  18-April  22,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  March  18;  “Works  on  Paper,” 
through  March  11;  Jane  Stanfel,  “The  West, 
Where  Life  and  Legend  Meet,”  March  18- 
May  27;  “The  Western  Art  Roundup, 

April  29-June  17;  and  Coming  Home:  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey,”  through 
Nov.  11;  406-234-0635 

Continued  on  next  page 


New  exhibit 

explores 

Ireland- 

Montana 

connection 

Humanities  Mon¬ 
tana  recently  award¬ 
ed  the  Butte-Silver 
Bow  Public  Archives 
a  grant  of  $3,548  to 
support  their  project, 
"A  Montana  Ireland 
Exhibit."  The  exhibit 
will  consist  of  nine 
panels  interpreting 
the  immigration  of 
the  Irish  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  culture 
of  Montana,  along 
with  select  oral  histo¬ 
ries  from  the  Gather¬ 
ing  Project,  and  the 
manuscript  and  pho¬ 
tograph  collection  of 
the  archives. 

The  exhibit  will  be 
enhanced  the  first 
year  by  public  pre¬ 
sentations  by  Ciara 
Ryan,  Bernadette 
Sweeney,  Cronan 
O'DoibhIin  and  Ellen 
Crain. 

The  exhibition 
opens  at  University 
of  College  Cork  in 
Cork  City,  Ireland, 
where  it  will  be  on 
display  from  july  to 
September.  From 
October-December,  it 
moves  to  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana  in 
Missoula,  and  it  takes 
up  residency  from 
January-March  201  3 
at  the  Butte-Silver 
Bow  Public  Archives 
before  moving  to 
Butte  High  School  in 
April  and  May.  The 
exhibit  will  then  be¬ 
gin  a  summer  festival 
tour. 
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New  public 
art  project  in 
Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art 
Studio's  new  public 
art  project,  Windows 
on  Whitefish  (WOW) 
will  consist  of  the 
creation  of  a  series 
of  four  large  mosaic 
murals,  designed  to 
represent  the  four 
seasons  of  Whitefish 
and  the  variety  of 
components  that 
make  it  a  vibrant 
and  one-of-a-kind 
community. 

Lead  artist  Deb 
Stika  will  provide  the 
overall  design  of  the 
four  large  windows, 
and  the  public  will 
have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  participate 
in  the  actual  mosaic 
process.  The  win¬ 
dows  will  be  installed 
permanently  on  the 
south  side  of  the 
Latitude  48  building, 
located  on  Second 
Street. 

WOW  began  in 
February  with  a  series 
of  four-hour  mosaic 
workshops,  avail¬ 
able  for  $25  apiece. 
Participants  in  the 
workshops  create 
their  own  mosaic 
murals  while  learning 
the  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  this  ancient 
art  form. 

After  completing 
a  workshop,  partici¬ 
pants  are  invited  to 
work  on  the  ac¬ 
tual  Windows  on 
Whitefish  murals. 

For  a  complete 
schedule  and  more 
information,  visit 
www.stumptown 
artstudio.org  or  call 
406-862-5929. 


Exhibitions,  Mar(  h/Apkil 


Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  UM  Ceramic  Grads,  March 
2-23,  reception  5:30-9  p.m.  March  2; 
Potsketch  2012,  April  6-21,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  April  6;  406-543-0509 
Dana  Gallery:  Collector’s  Resale  Show, 
through  March  9,  reception  5:30  p.m. 
March  9;  406-721-3154 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
“Taken:  FBI,”  through  Jan.  15; 
406-728-3476 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  “Recent 

Acquisitions:  Self-Taught  and  Art  Brut 
in  the  MAM  Permanent  Collection,” 
through  March  18;  “James  Lavadour: 
Horse  Stories,”  April  6-May  25,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  April  6;  “Ansel  Adams:  A 
Legacy,”  through  April  15;  “Haddon 
Hufford:  Silversmith,”  through  April  15; 
“Doug  Russell:  Confluences,”  through 
April  22;  “Raku  Exhibition,”  through 
Aug.  1 2;  and  “The  Art  World  of  Willard 
Alternative  High  School,”  through 
April  22;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Black  Hole/Whiteout,”  March  2- 
May  19,  reception  4-6  p.m.  March  2; 
“Curiosity;  Selections  from  the  Permanent 
Collections,”  through  May  19; 
406-243-2019 


Montana  Natural  History 
Center:  “Nature  Journals,” 
through  March  30; 

406-327-0405 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography  Gallery:  Neil 
Chaput  de  Santonge,  “Photo 
Finish,”  March  2-April  27, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  March  2;' 

406-543-0171 

The  Artists’  Shop:  Amity  Parks, 
“Contemporary  Calligraphy, 

March,  reception  5-8  p.m.  March  4;  Bill 
Munoz,  “Fire  and  Earth,”  month  of  April, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  April  4;  406-543-6393 
UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Will  Hutchinson, 
Yaro  Neils  and  Nathan  Tonning,  MFA 
Thesis  Exhibition,  Feb.  28-  March  16, 
reception  6-7  p.m.  March  1;  406-243-2813 
Zootown  Arts  Community  Center: 

Mario  Crocifisso,  March  9-30,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  March  9;  406-549-7555 


Sandpiper  Gailery: 

“Kaleidoscope  of 
Color,”  through 
March  23;  Judy 
Colvin,  Matt 
and  Heather 
Holmes,  Monique 
Kleinhans  and 
Jeff  Medved, 
“Multi-media,” 
March  27- 
May  4,  reception 
5-7  p.m. 

March  30; 
406-883-5956 


Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “A  Walk  Through  Time 
-  Salish,  Pend  d’ Oreille  and  Kootenai 
Lives,”  through  May;  406-675-0160 


Quilted  pieces  by  Monique  Klein¬ 
hans  will  be  on  exhibit  at  the  Sand 
piper  Gallery  in  Poison. 

month  of 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Rocky  Mountain  Regional 
Juried  Exhibition,  April  1-30,  reception 
3-5  p.m.  April  7;  “Retrospective  on  60s 
Art”  by  Mark  Smith,  April  1-30; 
406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  Dan  Murphy, 
through  March  25,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
March  2;  Ernest  Gentry,  March  2-31, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  2;  Walter 
Keeler,  March  2-18;  Jeremy  Hatch  and 
Jill  Oberman,  April  6-29,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  April  6;  406-446-3993 


Randl  O'Brien's  "Tie  a  Ribbon  Round,  No.  1  and  No.  2" 
display  at  the  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula  March  2-23. 


Philipsburg 

West  Winds  Gallery:  “Art  by  Montana  Art 
Therapists,”  March  16- 
April  20,  reception 
4-8:30  p.m.  March  16; 
406-859-7900 


Poison 

Miracle  of  America 

Museum:  “A  Romp  in  the 
Arts,”  April  21 -June  2, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  April  21 ; 
406-883-6804 


Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Juanita  Small  Salmon,  “The 
Wild  Cats,”  through  May;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Youth  Art  Show, 
March  7- April  7;  Claire  Eide  Photography 
Show,  April  9-May  26;  Youth  Art  Show, 
through  April  7;  406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Member 
Appreciation  Art  Show,  March  24- 
April  30,  reception  7-10  p.m.  March  24; 
406-862-5929 


Fra  Dana  American  Impressionist  in  the  Rockies 

By  Valerie  Hedquist  and  Sue  Hart 

Published  201 1  by  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture, 

Missoula,  MT 

$35  softcover;  $55  for  hardback 


Toward  the  end  of  her  life,  Fra  (pro¬ 
nounced  “fray”)  Broadwell  Dinwiddie 
Dana  (1874-1 948),  summed  up  her  life  in 
a  letter:  “I  was  bom,  I  married,  I  painted  a 
little,  I  am  ready  to  die.” 

Missoula  art  historian  Valerie  Hedquist 
and  Billings  author  Sue  Hart  have  as¬ 
sembled  a  fine  biographical  work  that 
proves  Dana’s  life  far  more  colorful  and 
interesting  than  the  subject  admitted. 

Dana  came  to  Montana  as  a  young 
bride,  to  live  at  Pass  Creek  Ranch  in  Big 
Horn  County  with  her  husband,  Edwin 
I-ester  Dana.  Her  impact  on  the  arts  in 
Montana  would  be  realized  much  later 
in  her  life  through  her  involvement  in 
establishing  the  Montana  Institute  of  the 
Arts  and  her  eventual  bequest  of  1 13  items 
from  her  personal  collection  to  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana  in  Missoula.  She  also 
gave  over  2,000  books  to  the  university’s 
library. 

Fra  Dana  was  bom  in  Indiana.  As  a 
teenager,  she  attended  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Academy  for  three  years,  just  prior  to 
meeting  her  future  husband.  Early  in  her 
marriage,  Dana  divided  her  time  between 
the  Montana  ranch  and  traveling,  both 
domestically  and  abroad.  She  continued  to 
study  art  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with 
friends  involved  in  the  arts.  Her  long  list 
of  acquaintances  included  Joseph  Henry 
Sharp,  Mary  Cassatt,  William  Meritt 
Chase,  and  Gertrude  and  Leo  Stein. 

She  particularly  loved  Paris  and  New 
York,  cities  she  came  to  know  intimately 
and  where  she  sometimes  rented  studio 
spaces.  Dana  wrote  extensively  in  her 
journal  about  her  friendship  with  artist 
Alfred  Maurer.  They  traveled  together, 
and  spent  time  painting  and  sketching  in 


Paris.  One  of  her  most  treasured  gifts  is 
a  painting  by  Maurer  of  a  French  woman 
named  Gabrielle,  which  now  resides  in 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture. 

Edwin  Dana  was  seemingly  supportive 
of  his  wife’s  travels,  and  sometimes  ac¬ 
companied  her.  But  in  1907,  Dana  wrote 
in  her  journal,  “I  speak  no  more  of  my 
vanished  dreams.” 

And  in  1911,  after  15  years  of  mar¬ 
riage,  she  wrote,  “I  could  fight  the  world 
and  conquer,  but  I  cannot  fight  the  world 
and  Edwin  too;  he  will  always  pull  against 
me  in  the  life  that  I  desire.  So  I  shall  give 
up.  He  has  won.  I  will  never  bother  him 
anymore  with  my  desires  or  ambitions. 
Why  struggle?” 

As  much  as  she  loved  the  outdoors  and 
the  ranch,  the  lifestyle  was  unfulfilling 
for  Dana.  She  yearned  for  the  company  of 
other  artists,  literary  conversations  and  the 
finer  things  in  life. 

Throughout  the  years,  she  continued  to 
paint.  Her  favorite  subjects  were  flowers 
from  her  garden  and  portraits  of  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends.  One  of  her  most  notable 
works  is  a  self-portrait,  showing  herself 
sitting  in  a  window  seat  reading  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  1937,  she  moved  from  the  ranch 
to  Great  Falls  where  she  became  good 
friends  with  novelist,  Mildred  Walker. 
Edwin  visited  often  during  the  next  nine 
years,  before  he  retired  and  moved  into 
the  apartment.  His  health  began  to  fail, 
and  even  though  she  was  ill  herself,  Dana 
nursed  him  until  he  died  in  1946.  The  art¬ 
ist  passed  away  in  1948  after  a  long  battle 
with  cancer. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with 


color  photographs  of  Dana’s  own  paint¬ 
ings  and  those  in  her  collection,  as  well  as 
many  black  and  white  pictures  of  her,  her 
family,  friends  and  scenes  of  the  ranch.  A 
timeline  of  her  life  lines  the  inside  covers 
of  the  book,  and  an  impressive  list  of  in¬ 
formation  sources,  organized  by  chapters, 
is  included. 

Sue  Hart  lives  in  Billings,  where  she 
has  taught  at  Montana  State  University 
Billings  for  45  years.  She  has  authored 
five  books,  written  scripts  and  produced 
documentaries  for  PBS,  and  garnered 
awards  for  her  writings,  including  the 
Governor’s  Award  in  the  Humanities. 

Hedquist  is  an  associate  professor  of 
art  history  and  art  criticism  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  in  Missoula.  The  authors 
credit  Barbara  Koostra  and  the  staff  at 
the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture 
and  editor  Caroline  Patterson  as  being 
invaluable  in  the  process  of  creating  this 
impressive  book. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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Catherine  Courtenaye:  "Gold  Digger" 

Through  March  31  at  Gallatin  River  Gallery  in  Big  Sky 
Artist's  website:  www.catherinecourtenaye.coni 

In  her  solo  exhibition,  Bozeman  artist  Catherine  Courtenaye  ex¬ 
cavates  Victorian- 
American  hand¬ 
writing,  flourishes, 
penmanship  and 
arithmetic  journals, 
and  brings  them  to 
life  in  rich  color- 
field  oil  paintings. 
Playful  and  full  of 
life,  these  paintings 
entwine  the  di¬ 
chotomy  of  con¬ 
straint  from  that  era 
with  contemporary 
abstraction. 

Courtenaye,  who  was  bom  in  Madrid,  had  solo  exhibitions  last  year 
at  the  Boise  Art  Museum  and  Modernism  West  in  San  Francisco,  and 
participated  in  group  shows  at  the  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture 
in  Bozeman  and  the  Missoula  Art  Museum.  She  earned  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  degree  from  Colby  College  in  Maine  and  a  master’s  in  fine  art  in 
painting  and  drawing  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City.  She 
was  a  guest  artist  in  2010  at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  and 
San  Jose  State  University  in  California. 

In  her  artist’s  statement,  Courtenaye  notes,  “Penmanship,  once  a 
requisite  social  skill,  is  emblematic  of  the  Victorian  quest  for  perfect 
control  -  moral  and  otherwise.  The  practice-makes-perfect  adages 
found  in  penmanship  copybooks  . . .  resonate  today  more  with  irony 
than  idealism.  While  what  goes  on  in  the  daily  rhythms  of  the  painter’s 
studio  is  often  instilled  with  that  hopeful  spirit  of  forging  ahead,  I  have 
relinquished  any  ideals  of  such  perfection.  My  intuitive  use  of  color, 
and  the  messy  accidents  of  paint,  have  put  those  notions  to  rest.” 


Connie  Herberg:  "Dog  Days  of  Summer" 


Ongoing  at  the  new  Stockman  Bank  in  Billings 
Artist's  website:  www.connieherbergfineart.blogspot.com 

“Dog  Days  of  Summer,”  an  oil  painting  by  Shepard  artist  Connie 
Herberg,  was 
recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  Stock- 
man  Bank  and 
is  prominently 
displayed  at  the 
reception  desk 
in  the  real-estate 
division.  It  joins 
an  impressive 
collection  of 
original  art  fea¬ 
tured  through¬ 
out  the  new 

building.  "Dog  Days  of  Summer"  by  Connie  Herberg 

Herberg  earned 

a  bachelor’s  in  fine  arts  from  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings  (now 
MSU  Billings),  with  an  emphasis  in  both  drawing  and  sculpture.  Her 
work,  which  ranges  from  elegant  figure  drawings  to  still  life  and  land¬ 
scape  paintings  and  a  variety  of  sculptural  subjects,  has  been  included 
in  shows  and  auctions  in  Billings,  Miles  City  and  Cody,  WY,  and  other 
venues  in  the  region.  She  is  currently  represented  by  Gallery  Interiors 
in  Billings,  and  maintains  a  studio  in  her  home  in  Shepherd. 

Her  work  was  also  featured  in  Northlight  Books’  Strokes  of  Ge¬ 
nius!:  The  Best  of  Drawing. 

“My  background,  really,  is  an  amalgamation  of  formal  education 
and  continued  training  through  workshops,  practice,  peer  influences, 
self-study  and  passion,”  says  the  artist. 

She  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  drafting  skills  and  observation  from 

life,  and  refines  her  talents  at 
weekly  drawing  sessions  with 
a  model.  “I  believe  an  artist 
must  work  constantly  to  de¬ 
velop,  maintain  and  fine  tune 
skills,”  she  says. 


"Falling  Waters"  by  Dave  Maloney 


Dave  Maloney 

Through  March  at  Gallery 
16  in  Great  Falls 

Paintings  by  award-win¬ 
ning  artist  Dave  Maloney  are 
on  display  as  part  of  a  two- 
person  show  with  potter  Judy 
Ericksen. 

Maloney  moved  from 
Ohio  to  Montana  in  1960  on  a 
football  scholarship  to  Eastern 
Montana  College  in  Billings. 


Following  graduation,  he  taught  in  Great  Falls  for  nine  years  and 
became  head  of  the  art  department  at  C.M.  Russell  High  School  before 
becoming  a  full-time  artist  in  1975.  With  the  support  of  his  family  he 
fulfilled  his  dream. 

He  paints  what  he  loves  and  Montana  provides  the  subject  matter 
and  inspiration.  “I  have  never  come  to  the  studio  wondering  what  I’ll 
do  next.  I’ll  never  live  long  enough  to  get  it  all  done,”  he  says. 

Awards  for  his  work  have  been  bestowed  at  national,  regional  and 
state  art  shows.  Ducks  Unlimited  awarded  Maloney  the  “National 
Silver  Palette  Award”  for  his  artwork,  and  his  paintings  have  been 
included  in  the  C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction  for  more  than  30  years. 

Maloney’s  paintings  and  illustrations  have  been  featured  and  uti¬ 
lized  in  magazines  and  books.  His  art  has  been  selected  for  corporate, 
public  and  private  collections  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  show,  which  includes  Maloney’s  paintings  of  Glacier 
Park,  continues  through  March  with  receptions  slated  for  5-9  p.m. 
March  2  and  again  from  10:30  a.m.-l;30  p.m.  March  11  during  West¬ 
ern  Art  Week. 


Betsey  Hurd:  "Treasured"  Montana  Artist 


Through  May  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  in  the  State 

Capitol,  Helena 

Artist's  website:  www.betseyhurd.com 

Painter  and  sculptor  Betsey  Hurd,  who  splits  her  time  between 
residences  in  Kalispell 
and  Livingston,  has  been 
named  the  next  “Trea¬ 
sured”  Montana  Artist  by 
Secretary  of  State  Linda 
McCulloch. 

“Betsey’s  exhibit  is  as 
powerful  as  her  subject, 
the  horse,”  McCulloch 
said.  “Her  approach  to 
color  and  shape  captures 
the  graceful  beauty  of  a 
horse  running  free  in  the 
wild.  It’s  almost  whimsical 
in  design.” 

Having  lived  in  Mon¬ 
tana  all  her  adult  life,  Hurd 
says  she’s  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  an  animal  she  lives  "Valley  Girls"  by  Betsey  Hurd 
with  and  observes  daily. 

“My  strength  as  an  artist  comes  from  depicting  what  I  know  best.” 
Hurd  said.  “I’m  one  of  those  people  who  never  got  over  being  a  horse- 
crazy  girl.  1  still  ride  every  day.  Horses  are  stalwart  and  frisky,  power¬ 
ful  and  gentle,  and  balance  a  lot  of  weight  on  perilously  thin  legs.  It’s 
hard  to  better  an  honest  horse.” 

Hurd’s  paintings  and  ceramic  and  bronze  sculptures  have  been  dis¬ 
played  at  galleries  throughout  the  West,  and  are  featured  in  permanent 
collections  at  the  White  House  in  Washington,  DC;  the  Nicolaysen 
Museum  in  Casper,  WY;  at  Over  Pope’s  Head  in  Clifton,  VA;  and  in 
Montana  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell  and  Paris  Gib¬ 
son  Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls. 


Alison  Reintjes,  with  Nancy  MacDonald: 
"Painting,  Pattern  and  Clay" 

April  6-May  1 2  at  the  Turman  Larison  Contemporary  in  Helena 
Artist's  website:  www.alisonreintjes.com 

Missoula  ceramic  artist  Alison  Reintjes  shares  gallery  space  with 
painter  Nancy  MacDonald  in  a  two-person  show  inspired  by  the  art¬ 
ists’  rich  and  diverse  experiences. 

Reintjes  is  currently  a  resident  at  the  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula. 

She  returned  to  Montana  in  2009  with  her  husband,  Brandon,  and  twin 
children,  after  three  years  away  from  the  state. 

Reintjes  first  moved  to  Montana  in  2001  for  a  residency  at  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  and  completed  additional  residen¬ 
cies  at  Greenwich  House  Pottery  in  New  York,  Jentel  in  Wyoming, 
and  Mount  St.  Francis  in  southern  Indiana.  She  has  shown  her  work 
at  the  Oregon  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Portland,  AKAR  Gallery 
in  Iowa  City,  Museu  de  Ceramica  de  I’Alcora  in  Spain,  ASU  Ceramic 
Research  Center  in  Tempe.  Lill  Street  Art  Center  in  Chicago  and  the 
Northern  Clay  Center  in  Minneapolis,  among  others,  and  taught  at  the 
Kentucky  Museum  of  Art  and  Craft. 

Her  recent  work,  she 
writes,  is  influenced  by 
“architecture,  shallow 
sculptural  space,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  painters  who 
directly  engage  the 
wall,  or  to  whom  pat¬ 
tern  is  central  to  their 
work,  like  Frank  Stella 
or  Sol  Lewitt.” 

The  artists  will 
be  on  hand  for  the 
opening  reception, 

6-8  p.m.  April  6  and 
will  give  an  artists’  talk 
at  1 1  a.m.  April  7. 


Send  your 
submissions 
for  About 
Visual  Arts 

With  About  Visual 
Arts,  State  of  the  Arts 
continues  to  profile 
living  Montana  artists 
(no  students,  please), 
whose  work  is  the 
focus  of  a  current 
exhibit  (on  display 
during  some  portion 
of  the  two  months 
covered  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  State  of 
the  Arts). 

Submissions  must 
include; 

•  A  digital  image  of 
the  artist's  work,  with 
title  of  the  piece; 

•  A  brief  bio  and 
description  of  the 
artist's  work  (up  to 
300  words); 

•  Dates  and  title  of 
exhibit; 

•  The  gallery  or 
museum  name,  town 
and  phone  number. 

MAC  will  select 
submissions  that  re¬ 
flect  a  cross-section  of 
gender,  geography, 
styles  and  ethnicity, 
and  are  from  a  mix 
of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  galleries  and 
museums. 

Deadline  for 
submissions  for 
the  May/June  is¬ 
sue  is  April  1 .  Please 
send  submissions  to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com  with  About 
Visual  Arts  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  line. 


Mugs  by  Alison  Reintjes 


/ 
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Public  Value  Partnerships 


Members 
sought  for 
C&A  Project 
Advisory 
Committee 

Applications  for 
membership  on 
the  Cultural  and 
Aesthetic  Project 
Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  accepted 
through  May  1 .  The 
Montana  Arts  Coun- 
cil  makes  half  of  the 
appointments  to  this 
committee,  and  the 
Montana  Historical 
Society  makes  the 
other  half. 

The  arts  council 
looks  for  a  broad 
range  of  professional 
arts  expertise,  and 
also  geographic, 
racial  and  gender 
balance  for  the 
committee.  Obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  four-year 
terms  include  attend¬ 
ing  a  two-day  panel 
meeting  every  other 
year  and  in  prepara¬ 
tion  reviewing  up  to 
1 00  grant  applica¬ 
tions  online. 

The  next  meet¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  for 
Oct.  8-9,  2012  in 
Helena. 

If  you  are  interested 
in  being  considered, 
please  send  a  let¬ 
ter  of  interest  and  a 
resume  or  bio  elec¬ 
tronically  to  Kristin 
Han  Burgoyne  at 
kburgoyne@mt.gov 
by  May  1 .  Individuals 
who  expressed  inter¬ 
est  two  years  ago 
and  did  not  receive  a 
committee  appoint¬ 
ment  should  send 
an  email  to  Kristin 
expressing  their 
interest,  as  well  as  an 
updated  resume  or 
bio. 


"The  3  Rs"  at  work  in  Montana 


Public  Value  Partnership  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Montana  and  are  worthy  of  state  and  federal 
investment. 

Public  Value  Partnerships  utilize  three 
tools  we  call  “The  Three  Rs”  to  expand 
the  public  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
Montana’s  nonprofit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relationships; 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  mean¬ 
ing;  and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We’d  like  to  share  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  stories  with  you  from  2011: 


Carbon  County  Arts  Guild's  summer  camp 
enhances  art  opportunities  for  kids  in  Red  Lodge 


Building  Relationships 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery,  Red  Lodge:  The  first  thing  we  did  to 
build  relationships  and  get  feedback  from  our 
patrons  was  to  write  letters  to  each  of  the  art 
teachers  and/or  other  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tion  that  are  responsible  for  arts  education  in 
Carbon  County.  We  asked  specific  questions 
about  how  we  are  currently  benefiting  them 
and  how  we  may  better  help  enhance  or  begin 
arts  programs  in  their  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  letters,  our  director  and 
employees  have  visited  the  schools  to  further 
assist  and  continue  to  enhance  and  build 
relationships. 

In  order  to  increase  the  response  from 
the  previous  years’  letters,  we  decided  to  do 
follow-up  phone  calls,  which  helped  us  better 
evaluate  and  follow  through  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  schools  in  Carbon  County. 

Because  it  is  a  rural  area  with  many  small 
schools  with  budget  constraints  we  were 
able  to  provide  services  both  directly  in  the 
schools  and  at  our  facilities  that  we  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  know  about. 

Along  with  the  schools,  we  sent  letters  to 
our  patrons  outlining  all  of  the  programs  we 
have  provided  and  asking  for  input  on  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  they  would 
like  to  see  more  of,  or  done  differently.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  not  a  lot  of  written  response, 
we  did  hear  from  patrons  in  person  at  various 
events  and  from  walk-in  traffic. 

Another  way  that  we  have  continued  to 
build  relationships  is  by  asking  all  of  our 
board  members  to  attend  not  only  our  fund¬ 
raisers  but  also  our  monthly  artists  receptions. 
By  socializing  with  the  attending  patrons, 
they  are  able  to  interact  with  them  and  imme¬ 
diately  respond  to  any  evaluation  or  criticism 
of  the  programs  that  they  may  have. 

The  board  members  have  been  asked  to 


specifically  ask  questions  of  the  patrons  to 
get  more  feedback,  not  only  on  the  art  but 
on  all  aspects  of  the  programming,  asthetic 
characteristics,  accessibility,  etc.  By  doing 
this  we  have  made  some  changes  in  program¬ 
ming  format  and  critiquing  criteria  used  in  our 
exhibits. 

Creating  Relevance 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings:  The 
Alberta  Bair  Theater’s  primary  focus  is  to 
present  world-class  performances  that  edu¬ 
cate,  entertain,  and  enlighten  our  audiences. 
ABT  augments  the  connection  made  between 
the  performers  and  the  audience  through  arts 
outreach  and  education. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  connec¬ 
tion  occurred  in  April  2011  when  the  classi¬ 
cal  string  quartet  Carpe  Diem  performed  at 

ABT.  The  group’s  repertoire  included 
the  premier  of  “Fiddle  Suite:  Mon¬ 
tana,”  composed  by  quartet  violist 
and  Billings  native  Korine  Fujiwara, 
whose  father  was  Karlo  Fujiwara,  an 
acclaimed  artist  and  respected  martial 
arts  teacher  in  Billings. 

Experiencing  the  live  performance 
of  an  internationally  known  string 
quartet  featuring  a  hometown  girl 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  aspiring 
Montana  musicians  and  to  our  audi¬ 
ence.  The  event  was  bittersweet  for 
Korine  Fujiwara,  however.  Her  father 
passed  away  in  July  2010,  less  than  a 
year  prior  to  the  Carpe  Diem  concert 
and  the  “Fiddle  Suite:  Montana” 
premiere. 

Along  with  the  public  performance,  the 
quartet  performed  concerts  at  two  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  one  middle  school  and  one 
high  school;  presented  a  90-minute  master 
class  on  the  ABT  stage  for  the  Billings  Youth 
Orchestra,  which  culminated  in  a  side-by-side 
rehearsal  and  resulted  in  m  unforgettable 
musical  experience  that  inspired  all  of  the 
musicians 
attending;  and 
attended  a 
public  recep¬ 
tion  at  the 
historic  Moss 
Mansion.  The 
centerpiece 
was  an  art 
exhibit  by 
the  late  Karlo 
Fujiwara. 

One  of  the 
most  memo¬ 
rable  experi¬ 
ences  of  the 
Carpe  Diem 
visit  was 
the  Boulder 
Elementary 
School  performance.  After  the  quartet  played 
Fujiwara’s  “Fiddler  Suite:  Montana,”  there 
was  a  question  from  one  of  the  children  in 
the  audience.  A  soft-spoken  boy  of  about  10 
asked  Korine  if  her  music  was  inspired  by 
her  father’s  Japanese  renditions  of  western 
photographs. 

Brimming  with  tears,  she  replied,  “Yes, 
that  is  the  connection  . . .  exactly.”  The  young 
man  then  stood  up,  and  said,  “I  studied  karate 
with  your  father.”  He  bowed  in  a  ceremonial 
fashion  -  fist  against  palm  -  like  a  martial  arts 
apprentice  acknowledging  a  master.  The  en- 


Clacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  discovers  music  can 
be  "a  cornerstone  in  the  emotionai  weii-being  of  an 
individuai." 


Carpe  Diem  offered  school  concerts  and 
master  classes  during  a  visit  to  Biilings  iast 
Aprii. 

tire  room  fell  silent  as  Korine  bowed  as  well, 
humbly  and  gratefully  returning  the  homage 
to  her  father  -  a  great  Japanese- American  and 
citizen  of  Montana. 

Carpe  Diem’s  public  performance  and 
outreach  activities  were  hailed  by  sponsors, 
benefactors  and  the  general  public  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  events  the  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater  has  ever  presented. 

Return  on  Investment 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale,  Ka- 
lispell:  We  see  the  Return  on  Investment 
almost  every  day  in  the  arts  sector.  Music  and 
live  performance  of  music  has  a  strong  emo¬ 
tional  impact  on  the  audience,  and  we  often 
discover  that  listening,  or  participating  in  the 
performance  of  live  music  is  a  cornerstone  in 
the  emotional  well-being  of  an  individual. 

This  year,  a  board  member  shared  that  he 
has  been  retired  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
singing  in  the  Glacier  Chorale  and  volun¬ 
teering  for  the  organization  are  the  only  real 
things  besides  his  church  that  he  has  been  pas¬ 
sionate  about. 

GSC  also  received  a  note  from  Patrick  and 
DeAnn  Thomas 
after  a  par¬ 
ticularly  moving 
chorale  concert 
in  November 
2010  that  paid 
tribute  to  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  U.S.A. 
and  our  veterans. 
It  reads:  “Thank 
you  for  your 
commitment  to 
excellence  and 
how  we  all  were 
changed  for  the 
better  for  having 
attended  this 
moving  concert, 
‘The  American 
Journey:  Voices 

and  Visions’  on  Sunday,  Nov.  7. 

“The  music  selection,  the  organization 
of  the  program,  and  the  pure  joy  of  those 
performing  made  the  concert  a  moving  and 
spiritual  experience  for  me  and  my  husband. 
We  thank  you  for  the  obvious  time  and  care 
taken  to  select  such  a  meaningful  assembly  of 
music  in  honor  of  our  country  and  veterans. 

“We  also  thank  those  who  created  the 
outstanding  and  beautiful  videos  which  truly 
enhanced  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  live  in  this 
great  state,  Montana,  and  our  blessed  United 
States  of  America.” 
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Percent  for  Art:  One  of  the  works  installed  in  the  new  Naturai  Resources  Building  at  Montana  Tech  of  the  University  of 
Montana  -  Butte  is  "Minor  Miner,"  a  photo  montage  by  Tom  Fooiery  of  Diiion,  which  hangs  in  the  First  Floor  Student 
Computer  Lounge  (photo  by  Tom  Foolery). 
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Allen  Foundation  awards  three  grants  to  Montana  organizations 


The  Paul  G.  Allen  Family  Foundation  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  commitment  to  the  diverse  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  its  latest 
round  of  grants,  which  included  three  awards, 
totaling  $325,000,  to  Montana  organizations. 

Out  of  a  total  of  $6.6  million  in  grants, 
close  to  $1  million  was  given  to  innovative 
projects  in  Native  American  communities  to 
confront  serious  challenges  in  those  areas  and 
to  support  their  dynamism  and  resiliency. 

“We’ve  seen 
over  the  years 
that  Native 
American  and 
tribal  com¬ 
munities  face 
challenges  that  defy  ordinary  approaches,” 
said  Susan  M.  Coliton,  vice  president  of  foun¬ 
dation.  “At  the  same  time,  these  communities 
are  characterized  by  great  depth  of  cultural 
resources  and  strengths.  To  support  them.  The 
Foundation  looked  for  programs  that  were 
working  across  the  sectors,  trying  to  better  the 
lives  of  tribal  community  members.” 

In  total,  58  grants  in  five  program  areas 
were  issued  as  part  of  the  foundation’s  giv¬ 
ing  cycle  this  fall.  Those  areas  include  Arts 
and  Culture,  Asset  Building  and  Emergency 
Relief,  Education  and  Youth  Engagement, 
Nonprofit  Support,  and  Science  and  Interna¬ 
tional  efforts. 

Montana  recipients  included: 

*  Hopa  Mountain  Foundation  in  Boze¬ 
man,  which  received  $  1 80,000  to  support  a 


capacity-building  program  for  Native  nonprof¬ 
its  (www.hopamountain.org); 

•  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte,  which  re¬ 
ceived  $25,0(X)  to  support  the  2012  Montana 
Folk  Festival  (www.mainstreetbutte.org);  and 

•  The  Missoula  Art  Museum,  which 
received  $120,000  to  support  an  exhibition 
series  over  three  years,  2012-2014  (www. 
missoulaartmuseum.org). 

The  first  $40,000  installment  in  MAM’s 
sizeable 
grant  will 
help  finance 
two  shows 
-  “James 
Lavadour: 

Horse  Stories,”  which  opened  Feb.  15,  and 
the  second  “Montana  Triennial,”  which  opens 
May  4.  The  sum  also  helps  pay  for  commis¬ 
sioned  installations  by  Terry  Karson  of  Boze¬ 
man  and  Gerri  Sayler  of  Moscow,  ID,  slated 
to  open  next  fall  and  winter.  The  foundation 
staff  will  work  with  the  museum  to  identify 
projects  where  the  remaining  two  installments 
of  $40,000  apiece  will  be  spent. 

“It  supports  us  being  aspirational,  and 
being  ambitious,”  MAM’s  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Laura  Millin,  told  the  Missoulian.  “What 
it  does  is  help  us  go  the  extra  mile  to  bring 
exciting  work  to  our  audience.” 

She  also  appreciates  receiving  three  years’ 
worth  of  funding.  “It’s  a  wonderful  luxury  to 
be  able  to  plan  for  it,  and  work  around  it,”  she 
said. 


George  Everett,  director  of  the  Montana 
Folk  Festival,  noted  that  this  is  the  fifth  year 
the  foundation  has  helped  defray  artist  fees 
\  to  bring  performers  to  Butte  from  across  the 
country.  “We  are  grateful  that  the  Seattle- 
based  foundation  continues  to  see  the  cultural 
and  economic  benefits  of  this  event,”  he  said. 
“The  grant  is  a  huge  boost  to  the  stability  and 
vitality  of  the  festival.” 

The  $180,000  award  to  the  Hopa  Mountain 
Foundation  helps  them  continue  to  educate 
and  empower  children  from  Native  American, 
rural  and  impoverished  backgrounds. 

“It’s  the  on-paper  recognition  that  the  work 
we’re  doing  matters,”  Kirk  Branch,  president 
of  the  Hopa  Mountain  board,  told  the  Boze¬ 
man  Chronicle.  “We  couldn’t  do  the  work 
we’ve  been  doing  without  support.” 

“At  the  Paul  G.  Allen  Family  Foundation 
we  focus  our  eflForts  on  productive  community 
initiatives  that  create  opportunity,”  said  Coli¬ 
ton.  “In  a  variety  of  ways,  across  a  diverse  set 
of  focus  areas,  all  of  our  work  is  focused  on 
our  longstanding  mission  to  transform  lives 
and  strengthen  communities.” 

Launched  by  Microsoft  co-founder  and 
philanthropist  Paul  G.  Allen  and  Jo  Lynn  Al¬ 
len  in  1 988,  the  foundation  has  awarded  over 
$438  million  to  more  than  1,400  nonprofit 
groups  to  support  and  advance  their  critical 
charitable  endeavors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  beyond. 

For  more  details,  go  to  www.pgafamily 
foundation.org. 


"The  grant  is  a  huge  boost  to  the 
stability  and  vitality  of  the  festival." 
-  George  Everett,  Montana  Folk  Festival 


Three  organizations 


receive  NBA  Challenge  America  grants 


As  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Chairman  Rocco  Landesman  has  noted,  “Art 
works  everywhere,”  which  is  why  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  Challenge  America  Fast-Track  (CAFT) 
program  supports  projects  from  primarily 
small  and  mid-sized  arts  organizations  that 
extend  the  reach  of  the  arts  to  underserved 
audiences  -  those  whose  opportunities  to 
experience  the  arts  are  limited  by  geography, 
ethnicity,  economics,  or  disability. 

The  NEA  recently  awarded  162  Challenge 
America  grants  of  $10,{X)0  apiece,  including 
three  to  the  following  Montana  organizations: 


•  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings,  to  sup¬ 
port  Celtic  Fusion:  Music  for  the  Heart,  Mind, 
and  Soul,  a  two-concert  series  of  Irish  and 
Scottish  music.  Featuring  Solas,  a  Celtic  band, 
and  Ensemble  Galilei,  a  chamber  quintet,  the 
concerts  will  include  both  traditional  and  new 
Scottish  and  Irish  music,  as  well  as  provide  a 
new  way  to  appreciate  Celtic  music  through  a 
multimedia  presentation. 

•  Billings  Symphony  Society  (aka  Billings 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale),  to  support 
Classical  MusicAVorld  Class  Artists,  a  concert 
series  featuring  guest  artists  with  musical 


roots  in  Ireland,  Serbia  and  Mexico.  Proposed 
guest  artists  include  Canadian  fiddler  Sierra 
Noble,  Serbian-born  marimba  player  Neboj- 
sa  Zivkovic,  and  Mexican  American  pianist 
Gustavo  Romero. 

•  Great  Falls  Symphony  Association,  Inc. 

to  support  a  concert  featuring  harpist  Debra 
Henson-Contant  and  related  outreach.  Ad¬ 
ditional  activities  with  the  artist  will  include 
an  open  rehearsal  for  local  music  students, 
workshops  at  area  high  schools,  and  a  preview 
broadcast  on  Great  Falls  Public  Radio. 


Myrna  Loy  Center  awards  grants  to  eight  area  artists 


Artist  Phoebe  Toland  is  one  of  eight  local  artists  receiving  a 
Myrna  Loy  Center  Grant  to  Artists  in  2012.  Above  is  a  study  for 
"Harrow,"  one  of  the  installation  pieces  she  is  preparing  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  later  this  year. 


The  Myrna  Loy  Center’s 
Grants  to  Artists  Program  has 
awarded  $3,700,  plus  several 
performance  and  exhibit  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  awards  to  support  the 
work  of  eight  individual  artists 
in  the  Helena  area.  The  grants 
are  part  of  the  Myma’s  ongoing 
efforts  to  support  and  encourage 
artists  in  all  disciplines  who  are 
creating  new  works. 

Musicians  Julia  Yates  and 
Tim  Drackert  received  $1,000 
to  complete  a  CD  project  that 
blends  their  unique  bossa-fla- 
vored  music  with  the  experience 
of  the  Montana  landscape.  Pho¬ 
tographer  Michael  Lee  received 
$1,000  and  a  photo  exhibit  opportunity  to 
create  a  new  series  in  his  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Montana  veterans  of  war. 

Painter  Phoebe  Toland  was  awarded 
$600  for  art  supplies  to  create  an  installation 
of  works  scheduled  to  appear  at  the  Holter 


Museum  of  Art  later  this  year.  Art-book  maker 
Carol  Montgomery  received  $500  and  an 
exhibit  opportunity  for  a  new  one-of-a-kind 
art  book  titled  The  Big  Yellow  Ball.  And  pho¬ 
tographer  Tess  Clearman  received  $600  plus 
an  exhibit  opportunity  for  a  series  of  photo¬ 


graphs  she  is  constructing  around  the 
question  of  human  vulnerability  and 
protectiveness  in  the  face  of  emo¬ 
tional  wounds. 

Musician  Judy  Fjell  will  receive 
$500  plus  a  performance  opportunity 
on  the  Myrna  stage  to  raise  more 
funds  for  a  new  CD  project  to  be 
produced  this  year.  Robert  Bayuk 
earned  a  spotlight  grant  for  a  reading 
in  the  Myrna  Loy  foyer  of  a  novel  in 
progress.  And  sculptor/filmmaker/ 
painter  'Tim  Holmes  was  granted  a 
performance/screening  in  the  Myma’s 
main  auditorium  to  premiere  a  multi- 
media  presentation  based  on  his 
“Body  Psalms”  film  series  that  com¬ 
bines  live  dancers,  film,  and  music. 
The  Grants  to  Artists  program  is  funded  by 
the  Myrna  Loy  and  by  private  donation  from 
artist/teacher  Tim  Speyer.  The  program  is  open 
to  artists  of  any  discipline  living  in  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Broadwater,  or  Jefferson  County.  For 
details,  visit  www.mymaloycenter.com. 


TourWest  offers  up  to  $2,500  for  performance  grants 


TourWest  is  a  competitive  grant  program  that  provides  subsidies 
to  arts  and  community  organizations  for  the  presentation  of  out-of- 
state  touring  performers  and  literary  artists.  Funds  are  available  to 
organizations  that  sponsor  performances  within  the  1 3-state  Western 
States  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF)  region. 

Projects  must  take  place  between  Sept.  1,  2012  and  Aug,  31, 

2013.  All  projects  must  have  one  public  performance  and  one  out¬ 
reach  activity. 

TourWest  standard  perfonnance  grants  are  available  in  an  amount 
of  up  to  $2,500  or  50  percent  of  the  artistic  fees,  whichever  is  less. 
Applicants  may  apply  for  up  to  two  standard  performance  grants. 

This  year,  all  work  samples  must  be  uploaded  as  a  digital  file  on 
the  TourWest  application  site.  To  apply  to  TourWest  and  view  ad¬ 


ditional  information  regarding  the  grant  guidelines  and  work  sample 
file  requirements,  visit  westaf.cgweb.org/. 

All  TourWest  grants  must  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one  basis  in 
cash  by  the  presenting  organization.  In  order  to  receive  funding 
from  this  program,  applicants  should  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  four  key  elements:  high  artistic  quality;  collaboration  and  block 
booking;  presentation  of  programs  to  underserved  and/or  cultur¬ 
ally  diverse  audiences;  and  audience  development  and  community 
participation. 

New  applicants  and  previous  applicants  with  questions  or  new 
approaches  to  their  applications  are  encouraged  to  call  the  WESTAF 
office  at  303-629-1 1 66  to  receive  advice  and  guidance  from  a  Tour¬ 
West  staff  person. 
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Governor's 
Conference  on 
Tourism  and 
Recreation 

Montana's  tour¬ 
ism  and  recreation 
partners  get  together 
April  1 1  -1 3  at  the 
Great  Falls'  Best 
Western  Heritage 
Inn  for  the  annual 
Governor's  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Tourism  and 
Recreation. 

Highlights  include 
a  private  screening 
of  "Playing  for  the 
World:  1904  Fort 
Shaw  Indian  Girls 
Basketball  World 
Champion  Team"; 
tips  on  how  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  tourism-related 
facility  improvement 
project  for  TilP  Grant 
funding  in  2012  or 
beyond;  and  training 
in  social  media. 

Dr.  Suzanne  D. 
Cook,  Senior  Ad¬ 
visor,  U.S.  Travel 
Association,  opens 
the  conference's 
Thursday  morning 
with  a  presentation 
on  "Outlook  2012 
-  Travel  and  Tour¬ 
ism."  Bill  Baker  fol¬ 
lows  with  "Building 
Your  Brand  One  Story 
at  a  Time  -  Strategic 
Storytelling. "Diane 
Shober,  director  of 
the  Wyoming  Office 
of  Tourism,  shares 
the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  Brand  USA, 
Inc.'s  "United  States 
of  Awesome  Possi¬ 
bilities"  Campaign  on 
Friday  morning. 

The  conference 
also  includes  1 5  edu¬ 
cational  break-out 
sessions;  three  field 
trips  and  free  tours 
of  Great  Falls;  and 
the  Montana  Tourism 
Awards  Banquet. 

For  details,  visit 
www.travelmontana. 
org. 
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How  "Thank 
you"  affects 
the  bottom  line 

Board  members 
need  to  know:  Call¬ 
ing  a  donor  to  say 
thank-you  for  the  gift 
can  increase  the  per¬ 
son's  next  donation 
up  to  a  whopping  40 
percent,  according  to 
recent  research. 

That's  a  great  rea¬ 
son  for  members  to 
pick  up  the  phone. 

To  make  the  pro¬ 
cess  easier: 

1 .  Divide  donor 
rolls  into  manageable 
numbers.  No  board 
member  has  time  to 
make  20  calls  a  week. 

2.  Create  a  script. 
Board  members 
shouldn't  have  to 
come  up  with  ver¬ 
biage  to  use  when 
making  calls.  If  they 
have  a  script,  it  will 
be  an  easier  process 
for  them. 

3.  Leave  a  mes¬ 
sage.  No  need  to 
reach  the  donor  on 
the  phone  -  a  voice 
mail  accomplishes 
the  task. 

Upgrades: 

1 .  Hold  a  thank-a- 
thon.  Board  mem¬ 
bers  can  meet  after 
hours  at  a  trustees' 
office.  Use  scripts 
(and  order  in  pizza). 

2.  Set  up  systems. 
Ensure  that  systems 
are  set  up  so  board 
members  regularly 
get  info  about  whom 
to  thank. 

3.  Include  non¬ 
trustees.  Other  vol¬ 
unteers  can  help! 

-  Reprinted  with 

permission  from  The 
Nonprofit  Board  Report 


News  for  Nonprofits 


Independent  contractors  vs.  employees 


By  Carleen  Layne 
Montana  Arts  Council  accountant 

Just  when  you  hadn’t  heard  anything  from 
me  on  the  matter  of  independent  contractors 
vs.  employees  for  a  while  and  thought  it  was 
over,  here  I  am  again  with  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  time  it’s  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  usually  makes  it  bad  news. 

The  IRS  is  really  hot  on  this  subject  and 
it’s  not  going  away.  They  believe  that  many 
workers  classified  as  independent  contractors 
are  really  employees  -  although  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  find  data  about  what  they  think 
the  percentage  may  be. 

■There  is  a  two-page  brochure  titled  “Inde¬ 
pendent  Contractor  or  Employee”  located  at 
WWW. irs .go v/pub/irs-pdf/p  1 779 . pdf ,  which 
defines  the  major  differences  between  the  two 
classifications  of  workers  -  it’s  actually  pretty 
much  in  English. 

There  are  now  two  ways  to  go,  if  you 
or  your  workers  have  any  question  about 
whether  they  are  an  employee  or  a  non-em- 
ployee/independent  contractor. 

1 .  The  new  Voluntary  Classification  Settle¬ 
ment  Program  (VCSP)  instituted  this  past  fall 
is  designed  to  increase  tax  compliance  and 
reduce  payroll  tax  burden  for  employers. 

The  IRS  is  offering  a  “payroll  tax  amnes¬ 
ty”  to  employers  who  voluntarily  reclassify 
their  workers.  Employers  accepted  into  the 
program  will  pay  an  amount  effectively  equal¬ 
ing  just  over  one  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  reclassified  workers  for  the  past  year. 

No  interest  or  penalties  will  be  due,  and 


the  employers  will  not  be  audited  on  payroll 
taxes  related  to  these  workers  for  prior  years. 
Participating  employers  will,  for  the  first  three 
years  under  the  program,  be  subject  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  six-year  statute  of  limitations,  rather  than 
the  usual  three  years  that  generally  applies  to 
payroll  taxes. 

“This  settlement  program  provides  cer¬ 
tainty  and  relief  to  employers  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  area,”  said  IRS 
Commissioner  Doug 
Shulman.  “This  is 
part  of  a  wider  effort 
to  help  taxpayers  and 
businesses  to  help  give 
them  a  fresh  start  with 
their  tax  obligations.” 

Interested  employ¬ 
ers  can  apply  for  the 
program  by  filing 
Form  8952,  Appli¬ 
cation  for  Volun¬ 
tary  Classification 
Settlement  Program,  at  least  60  days  before 
they  want  to  begin  treating  the  workers  as 
employees. 

2.  'There  is  also  a  form  SS-8,  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Worker  Status  for  Purposes  of  Federal 
Employment  Taxes  and  Income  Tax  With¬ 
holding,  which  can  be  submitted  to  the  IRS 
at  any  time,  by  either  the  employer  or  the 
worker. 

Submission  of  this  form  will  begin  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  IRS  making  the  determination  as 
to  the  proper  classification  of  the  worker.  Or 


you  can  review  all  the  questions  on  this  form 
and  perhaps  figure  out  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  yourself. 

It’s  a  very  in-depth  look  at  the  worker’s 
independence.  The  instructions  are  the  last 
two  pages  of  the  four-page  forms. 

All  IRS  forms  are  available  at  www.irs. 
gov.  Most  are  file-able  PDF  forms  -  you  can 
type  in  the  information,  save  it  on  your  com¬ 
puter  and  print  it 
out.  Very  handy. 

A  recent 
email  on  this 
issue,  titled 
“Worker  classi¬ 
fication  becom¬ 
ing  major  tax 
administration 
issue,”  warns 
that  the  IRS 
is  expanding 
its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  worker 
misclassifications  through  a  memo  of 
understanding  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  share  information  regarding  this  subject. 
The  full  article  is  located  at:  www.aicpa.org/ 
publications/taxadviser/2012/january /pages/ 
dccurrentsjan2012.aspx. 

This  issue  is  not  going  to  go  away  and  if 
you  are  audited  by  the  IRS,  the  payment  of 
back  payroll  taxes,  plus  penalties  and  interest, 
could  be  very  stiff  indeed.  We’ll  explore  that 
topic  in  a  future  article. 


This  issue  is  not  going  to 
go  away  and  if  you  are 
audited  by  the  IRS,  the 
payment  of  back  payroll 
taxes,  plus  penalties  and 
interest,  could  be  very 
stiff  indeed. 


)ob  function  trading  cards  could  help 


By  Andrew  Taylor, 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Artful 

Manager  blog,  www.artfulmanager.com 

Because  I  direct  an  MBA  program  in  arts 
administration  and  also  talk  and  work  with 
arts  organizations  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

I’m  continually  intrigued  by  the  disconnect 
between  standards 
of  practice  and  the 
real  lives  of  small 
and  midsize  arts 
groups. 

So  much  of  our 
received  wisdom 
and  business  theory 
regarding  how  to 
run  an  arts  organi¬ 
zation  comes  from 
very  large  compa¬ 
nies  in  dense  urban  areas.  These  companies 
have  procedures  and  policies;  they  have 
human  resources  departments  and  division 
heads;  they  manage  in  a  world  of  relatively 
large  numbers  (budgets,  personnel,  scale  of 
production). 

But  small  to  midsize  arts  organizations 
aren’t  just  small  versions  of  large  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  are  different  creatures.  And  so 
much  of  what  we  think  and  teach  about  run¬ 
ning  an  organization  seems  an  awkward  fit  for 
the  way  they  actually  work. 

Case  in  point:  Job  descriptions.  Basic 
standards  of  management  tell  us  that  every 
job  in  an  organization  should  have  a  detailed 
description,  with  key  functions,  skill  require¬ 
ments,  and  evaluation  criteria  included.  And 
because  large  companies  write  all-inclusive 
job  descriptions  for  every  job,  we  figure  that 
should  work  for  everyone. 

When  we  post  a  job  search,  we  have  a 
single  job  description  in  hand  that  includes  all 
aspects  of  the  job.  When  we  apply  for  a  job, 
we  get  that  job  description  and  try  to  fit  its 
requirements. 

But  in  a  small  organization,  that’s  not 
how  the  world  actually  works.  There  is  work 
to  be  done,  of  course.  And  that  work  can  be 
described  in  functions  and  core  skills  and 
evaluation  criteria. 

But  in  a  staff  of  three  or  five  or  10,  the 
person  actually  fulfilling  that  function  may 
not  be  (and  sometimes  should  not  be)  the  one 
who’s  assigned  to  it.  Or,  a  function  may  flow 
from  one  team  member  to  another  as  time  and 
attention  and  interest  and  skill  require. 


Another  standard  concept  of  management 
is  that  the  job  description  and  the  person  are 
two  different  things.  The  job  description  is  a 
strategic  document  that  describes  a  bundle  of 
tasks  in  relation  to  other  bundles  of  tasks,  and 
defines  the  reporting  relationships.  The  person 
is  hired  to  fit  the  job  described  ..,  the  entire 
job. 

Again,  in  a  small 
organization,  this 
is  complete  fiction. 
People  will  grow 
and  flow  into  dif¬ 
ferent  strengths  and 
capacities.  Some 
will  bum  out  on 
certain  functions 
given  their  stress 
or  complexity  or 
repetition.  The  true  shape  of  work  in  a  small 
organization  is  much  more  “blob”  than  “de- 
fined-and-persistent-job.” 

So,  why  not  rethink  the  problem? 

What  if,  instead  of  a  cluster  of  monolithic 
job  descriptions,  we  had  ‘job  function  trading 
cards’?  Every  necessary  function  or  task  or 
I  outcome  of  an  organization  would  have  a  card 
I  with  the  function  description  on  the  front,  and 
I  the  indicators  of  success  on  the  back.  And 
j  instead  of  a  single  job  description,  everyone 
on  the  team  would  have  a  bundle  of  cards. 
They  would  have  a  ‘hand’  to  play  in  the  life  of 
the  organization. 

When  someone  left  a  company,  their 
bundle  of  cards  would  be  placed.on  the  table, 
and  leadership  and  staff  would  have  an  op- 
i  portunity  to  reshuffle  -  assigning  some  cards 


small  arts  groups 

to  current  staff,  and  allowing  current  staff  to 
request  one,  returning  some  other  function 
card  to  the  pile.  Then  the  hiring  process  would 
focus  on  the  best  person  for  the  majority  of  the 
functions  left  to  be  done  (yes,  this  game  would 
need  some  significant  rules,  but  ignore  that 
challenge  for  now). 

Further,  staff  could  actually  trade  these 
cards  among  themselves.  If  you  had  the  ‘part- 
nering/programming  with  public  schools’  card 
and  I  had  the  ‘sustain/increase  return  purchase 
among  our  ticket  buyers’  card,  we  could  agree 
to  a  swap,  and  propose  it  to  the  full  team.  Of 
course,  a  requirement  of  the  trade  would  be 
that  each  individual  meet  or  exceed  the  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  of  the  one  they  traded  with. 

You  could  argue  that  this  already  happens, 
without  cards.  Small  teams  are  constantly 
shifting  their  tasks  and  functions  since  there 
aren’t  nearly  enough  of  them  to  get  things  done 
otherwise.  But  when  this  happens,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  badly.  Not  everyone  knows  what  bundle 
of  functions  of  jobs  they  own,  or  their  col¬ 
leagues  own.  And  often  individuals  will  hold 
more  functions  than  the  constraints  of  time  and 
sanity  will  allow. 

Hence  the  cards.  Real  cards.  If  you  hold  the 
card,  you  own  what’s  on  it,  and  you’re  account¬ 
able  for  how  well  it  gets  done. 

If  you’ve  ever  tried  to  write,  evaluate,  or 
enforce  a  job  description  at  a  small  or  midsize 
organization,  you  know  what  an  odd  bit  of 
fantasy  theater  it  can  be.  Boards  and  managers 
I’ve  talked  with  are  continually  frustrated  about 
it.  So  let’s  change  the  game.  Job  Function  Trad¬ 
ing  Cards  is  my  suggestion. 

What’s  yours? 


Fundraising:  Three  steps  to  cultivating  donors 


Board  members  have  heard  it  before: 
Cultivation  is  the  name  of  the  fundraising 
game. 

But  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  make 
sure  board  members  are  spending  their  time 
and  effort  to  cultivate  prospects  who  can 
make  a  sizeable  gift. 

Digging  deep 

Here  are  three  ways  trustees  can  identify 
top  targets: 

1.  Compare.  Board  members  should  get 
the  annual  report  of  other  local  organiza¬ 
tions,  especially  those  with  similar  missions. 


Who  are  the  top  donors  to  those  groups,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  already  have  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  your  organization? 

2.  Look  back.  Look  not  just  at  who  gave 
the  most  last  year  but  who  has  given  the 
most  over  the  long  term.  These  are  donors 
with  a  clear,  ongoing  dedication  to  your 
cause. 

3.  Look  for  gifts  in  odd  amounts  (rather 
than,  say,  $  1 ,000).  These  may  indicate  a  gift 
from  proceeds  of  a  stock  sale  -  and  these 
donors  may  have  a  higher  capacity. 

-  From  Winning  Gifts,  by  Thomas  D.  Wilson, 
reprinted  with  permission 
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Philosophical  and  legal  entanglements 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©201 1 

An  interesting  scenario  has  been  presented 
by  both  an  artist  and  an  art-show  sponsor  re¬ 
garding  the  definition  of  “art”  in  our  increas¬ 
ingly  technological  world. 

For  example,  an  art  show  sends  announce¬ 
ments  and  invitations  for  its  art  show.  An  art¬ 
ist,  who  is  known  for  his  computer-generated 
artwork,  is  invited  to  participate. 

Some  time  later,  the  art-show  sponsor 
decides  that  computer-generated  work  is  not 
real  or  “fine”  artwork  and  rejects  the  artist’s 
artwork  after  it  has  been  advertised  as  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  show.  The  artist  is  angry  and 
embarrassed  and  the  art  show  has  a  public 
relations  problem  because  it  never  limited  its 
qualifications  of  what  would  be  acceptable  for 
its  show. 

While  this  is  not  exactly  a  legal  issue,  I  can 
see  that  it  might  create  ill  will  and  unintended 
legal  entanglements  for  a  careless  art  show. 

This  is  more  a  philosophical  question  for  art¬ 
ists  and  shows  or  galleries. 

Every  generation  of  artists  finds  new 
technologies  for  creating  artwork.  The  old 
masters  had  various  mechanical  devices  and 
techniques  that  they  developed  for  producing 
their  masterpieces.  Arguments  raged  several 
years  ago,  and  may  still,  in  primarily  the  west¬ 
ern  art  genre  about  what  was  art  and  what  was 
illustration. 

No  one  ever  seemed  able  to  define  the 
difference,  anyway,  and  I  remember  asking 
several  artists  and  art  groups  what  difference 
it  made.  No  one  could  really  answer  or  pin  it 
down. 

The  computer  is  the  technology  of  our  time 
and  many  artists  use  it  to  create  their  work. 
Photographers  use  it  to  develop  and  print  their 
images.  Does  that  make  their  work  any  less 
valuable? 

I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  any  conceptual 
difference  between  many  artists  who  use  pro¬ 
jectors  for  composing  their  compositions  on 
canvas  and  those  who  manipulate  digital  im¬ 
ages  on  their  computers.  Again,  this  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion  for  artists  and  not  a  legal  j 
issue  for  lawyers.  How  many  buyers  really 
care  how  the  artist  reached  a  final  painting? 

That  said,  what  is  the  solution  for  artists 
and  their  shows  or  galleries?  Terms  such  as 
fine  art,  illustration,  digital  manipulation  or 
digital  enhancement,  and  so  on,  do  not  have 
technical  legal  definitions.  They  are  terms  of 


art,  so  to  speak,  used  and  accepted  in  art  and 
computer  circles.  They  are  often  subjective 
and  open  to  interpretation,  hence,  philosophy 
rather  than  law. 

Art  shows  can  show  whatever  artwork  they 
want  to.  However,  if  computer-generated  or 
other  technology-based  artwork  is  not  going 
to  be  included,  this  exclusion  should  be  made 
clear  in  advance  in  the  show’s  invitation  or 
related  literature.  I  would  not  leave  it  for 
last-minute  interpretation  with  the  inevitable 
discord  and  hard  feelings. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  inclusion,  or 
not,  of  different  classifications  or  technologies 
of  prints.  In  other  words,  are  they  traditional 
prints  in  the  sense  of  etchings,  woodcuts, 
intaglios,  embossings,  silk  screens  and  so 
on?  Or  are  they  photo-offsets,  giclees,  canvas 
transfers  or  whatever  else  is  the  current  state- 
of-the-art  for  mechanical  reproduction  and 
print  sales? 

This  will  lead  to  arguments  over  which 
prints  are  acceptable  for  the  show,  why  or  why 
not,  and  the  related  hype  about  various  me¬ 
chanical  print  technologies.  I  am  not  bringing 
any  of  this  up  to  offend  anyone,  but  simply  as 
a  matter  of  disclosure  so  that  everyone  knows 
what  is  expected. 

There  is  something  for  everyone  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  art  world.  I  have  heard 
art  show  sponsors  argue  about  whether  etch¬ 
ings  with  acid  are  more  or  less  acceptable  than 
an  etching/engraving  done  with  a  metal  stylus. 
Again,  what  difference  does  it  make?  It  is  still 
the  creation  of  the  hand  of  the  artist. 

People  do  not  argue  over  what  kind  of 
brush  the  artist  uses,  or  what  brand  of  paints. 
Most  people  do  not  care.  Good  art  is  good 
art.  To  paraphrase  Duke  Ellington,  “If  it  looks 
good,  it  is!” 

Another  new  scam 

I  try  to  keep  readers  updated  on  the  various 
scams  preying  on  the  art  world.  I  am  sure  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  “Nigerian”  and  related 
scams  wherein  “Prince,  General,  Duchess 
or  Madame  Whosis”  emails  you  with  the 
promise  of  millions  for  your  assistance  in  get¬ 
ting  newly  discovered  government  funds  out 
of  their  country,  and  they  want  your  address, 
bank  account  and  routing  numbers,  and  Social 
Security  number. 

A  new  wrinkle  has  developed  that  seems 
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more  troublesome.  Rather  than  seeking  all 
of  that  information,  the  solicitation  wants 
you  to  make  plans  to  meet  that  person  at  a 
“confidential”  location  so  that  they  can  reveal 
the  details  of  the  plan  and  exchange  financial 
information  with  you. 

Dangerous!  Watch  out  for  this  one,  do  not 
respond  and  do  not  open  any  attached  files 
or  download  any  information. 

Seminars  available 

For  many  years,  the  most  enjoyable  part  of 
my  law  practice  has  been  teaching  seminars 
and  workshops  around  the  country  on  art  re- 
I  lated  legal  issues  and  problems.  At  this  stage 
j  of  my  career,  I  would  like  to  devote  more  of 
I  my  time  to  that,  so  I  am  adjusting  schedules  to 
I  make  more  time  available  for  seminars. 

If  your  gallery,  show,  school  or  art  organi¬ 
zation  would  be  interested,  please  email  me  at 
artlaw@mtintouch.net  or  call  406-932-5453 
to  discuss  possibilities.  All  of  the  areas  ad- 
I  dressed  in  this  long  series  of  articles  for  Stare 
I  of  the  Arts  are  on  the  agenda  as  well  as  more 
'  detailed  treatment  of  any  art  issues  of  interest 
to  artists,  galleries,  dealers,  shows,  auctions, 
museums  and  Indian  tribes  or  cultural  groups. 

I  enjoy  traveling,  so  let  me  know  of  your 
interest. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice  in  Big 
Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932-5453 
or  artlavv@mtintouch.net.  MAC  thanks  Art 
of  the  West  for  permission  to  reprint  this 
series. 


Tech  Talk:  Copying  images  and  copyright  on  the  web 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

All  artists  and  organizations  put  images 
of  artwork  on  their  personal  or  business 
websites;  that’s  the  nature  of  the  web  as  a 
medium  of  modem  communication. 

But  we  all  need  to  realize  that  putting 
images  of  any  kind  on  the  web  -  images, 
photographs  or  reproductions  of  artwork 
of  any  kind  -  makes  all  those  images  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  copying  by  people  who  view 
the  website. 

The  problem  is  not  copyright  law;  any 
original  work  is  copyrighted  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  According  to  the  U.S.  Copyright 
Office  of  The  Library  of  Congress;  “A 
work  is  automatically  protected  by  copy¬ 
right  when  it  is  created,  that  is,  ‘fixed’  in 
a  copy  or  phono-record  for  the  first  time.” 
(www.copyright.gov) 

The  issue  is  how  easy  it  is  to  copy 
images  from  a  website.  The  ease  of  use  of 
the  web  in  general  is  both  a  blessing  and 
a  curse. 

The  problem  is  the  nature  of  how  the 
web  works:  the  same  internet  technologies 
that  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  surf  the  web 
and  view  websites  all  over  the  world  also 
makes  it  easy  for  anyone  to  copy  photos 


and  images  from  a  website. 

Images  on  a  website 
must  be  accessed  by  the 
web  browser  used  to  display 
the  website,  and  by  doing 
that,  a  version  of  the  image 
is  downloaded  to  the  users’ 

PC.  From  there,  it’s  easy  to 
copy  images  to  the  desktop  or 
another  folder  and  save  them 
for  use  after  the  web  browser 
is  closed. 

Even  with  protections  in 
place  in  terms  of  anti-copy¬ 
ing  programming  code, 
most  of  the  time  they  can 
download  it  and  save  it.  To 
discover  the  techniques  that  downloaders  use, 
just  Google  “image  protection”  and  you  will 
find  ways  to  somewhat  protect  your  images 
along  with  all  of  the  tricks  on  how  to  defeat 
the  protections. 

What  can  you  do?  The  only  way  to  abso¬ 
lutely  protect  your  images  and  artwork  from 
being  copied  is  to  not  put  them  online  at  all. 
But  that’s  not  really  an  option  in  this  Internet- 
centric  world. 

There  are  ways  to  minimize  the  potential 


damage.  If  you  admin¬ 
ister  your  own  website, 
use  only  low-resolution 
images.  They  won’t  be 
printable  in  any  quality 
to  the  downloaders  and 
can’t  be  enlarged  without 
a  loss  of  quality.  Some¬ 
times  that  will  defeat  the 
purpose  of  your  work, 
but  you  should  weigh  the 
value  of  marketing  with 
the  theft  of  your  high- 
quality  images. 

You  can  watermark 
your  images,  i.e.  use  an 
image  editor  to  print  your 
name  and  a  copyright  symbol  across  the 
image.  It  doesn’t  look  that  great,  but  it  can 
help  prevent  unauthorized  use. 

Use  the  copyright  symbol  on  your  work, 
even  though  it’s  not  legally  required  to 
state  your  copyright.  And  post  a  notice  that 
“All  website  material  is  Copyright  (your 
name).”  That  will  give  pause  to  some  users. 

The  best  thing  to  remember  that  any¬ 
thing  you  put  out  there  on  the  web  can  be 
copied  by  someone  else. 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an 
information  technology 
consultant.  His  website  is 
markratledge.com. 


Find  "Law  and 
the  Art  World" 
online 

Bill  Frazier's  "Law 
and  the  Art  World" 
series  is  also  available 
online  with  other 
articles  from  this  and 
previous  editions  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Now  there  is  a 
quick  and  easy  way 
to  search  within  "Law 
and  the  Art  World" 
for  Frazier's  legal  per¬ 
spective  on  specific 
topics.  His  articles 
have  been  regrouped 
into  1 1  categories 
under  the  title  "Art¬ 
ists'  Legal  Advice." 

In  these,  Frazier 
discusses  contracts, 
auctions,  taxes,  copy¬ 
right  issues  and  other 
subjects  of  recurring 
interest  to  artists. 

Please  bear  in  mind 
Frazier's  important 
advice  when  using 
the  resource; 

"...  Don't  forget  that 
the  law  is  a  dynamic 
and  ever-changing 
thing." 

To  reach  the  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  go 
to  the  arts  council 
website  at  www.art. 
mt.gov  and  select  the 
State  of  the  Arts  link 
on  the  right  side  of 
the  home  page.  That 
takes  you  to  the  State 
of  the  Arts  "News 
Articles"  page  and  a 
drop-down  box  un¬ 
der  the  "View  articles 
for  specific  section"; 
then  choose  "Art¬ 
ists'  Legal  Advice" 
from  the  drop-down 
menu. 
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Online 
resources 
for  museums 

Museum  workers 
will  find  a  number 
of  valuable  resources 
on  the  internet, 
including; 

•  www.global- 
museum.oro  Check 
out  museum-educa¬ 
tion  courses  through¬ 
out  the  world,  post 
resumes  (for  a  fee), 
check  job  listings, 
and  much  more. 

•  www.ncph.orq 
Hook  up  to  a  variety 
of  museum  programs 
on  the  National 
Council  on  Public 
History  website,  in¬ 
cluding  employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more. 
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Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
Its  Indusion  or  exdusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  Insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  Information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  Ail  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 

The  Montana  Conversations:  Speakers 
Bureau  and  Speakers  in  the  Schools 
statewide  program  is  looking  for  new 
presentations  and  speakers.  Applications  to 
join  the  roster  are  available  online  by  visiting 
www.humanitiesmontana.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  20,  2012. 

Alberta  Bair  Theater  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  holding  a  poster  contest  for  Wild 
West  Soiree,  a  western-themed  day  of  family 
fun.  Artwork  will  be  featured  on  posters, 
T-shirts,  coffee  mugs  and  more.  Visit  www. 
albertabairtheater.org  for  logo  and  entry 
forms.  DEADINE:  March  15,  2012. 

The  17th  Annual  Madison  Valiey  Arts 
Festival  announces  a  call  to  artists  working 
in  all  media  to  submit  entries  for  its  juried 
outdoor  show  Aug.  1 1  in  Ennis.  The  festival 
is  sponsored  by  the  Ennis  Arts  Association. 
For  an  application,  contact  Margie  Reck  at 
406-682-4416;  email  redmtnranch@yahoo. 
com;  or  go  to  www.ennisartsassociation.org. 
DEADLINE:  April  20,  2012. 

The  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  in  Red 

Lodge  is  seeking  artists  to  participate  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Juried  Exhibition. 
Most  mediums  and  3-D  work  are  acceptable. 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Full  prospectus  with  submission  guidelines 
and  application  are  available  online  at  www. 
carboncountydepotgallery.org .  DEADLINE : 
March  6,  2012. 

The  Montana  Watercolor  Society 
aimounces  a  call  for  entries  for  its  Watermedia 
Show,  to  be  held  Oct.  2-31  in  Bigfork. 

There  will  be  over  $4,000  in  awards.  Visit 
www.montanawatercolorsociety.org  for 
prospectus  or  contact  Michele  Beck  at 
mtws2012media@gmail.com.  DEADLINE; 
May  1,2012. 

The  Montana  Natural  History  Center 

in  Missoula  requests  submissions  for  three 
upcoming  shows.  The  2012  Solo  Show  will 
present  nature-themed  art  and  installations 
in  their  gallery  throughout  2012  (deadline 
March  1).  Nature  Photography,  which  will 
reflect  Montana’s  beautiful  environment, 
will  be  held  in  April  (deadline  March  1);  and 
Welcome  the  Osprey,  celebrating  the  return 
of  the  osprey,  will  be  held  in  May  (deadline 
April  2).  Submit  up  to  three  jpegs  to  cmorris 
@montananaturalist.org;  call  406-327-0405 
for  more  information. 

Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  is  looking  for 
cultural  demonstrators  to  share  their  stories 
and  skills  at  Coyote  Camp,  May  21-25,  and 
via  the  Summer  Speaker  Series,  weekends 
July  7-Aug.  12.  Call  406-689-3155  or  email 
BIHO_Visitor_Information@nps.gov  for 
applications.  DEADLINE;  March  15,  2012. 

Whitefish  Review’s  call  for  submissions  to 
issue  #11  of  summer  2012,  “The  Wild  Issue,” 
is  open  to  writers,  artists  and  photographers. 
Submit  one  piece  of  prose  (up  to  5,000 
words),  up  to  three  poems,  three  photos,  or 
three  pieces  of  art  to  the  online  submission 
manager  via  www.whitefishreview.org. 
DEADLINE:  March  15,  2012. 


Strategic  Investment  Grants 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  Strategic  Investment  Grants  (SIG)  provide  up  to  $1,000  in 
matching  funds  to  professional  artists,  nonprofit  50Uc)(3)  arts  organizations  and  pre-K-12 
teachers  in  Montana  for: 

Training  and  Network  Development;  Grants  for  professional  development  and  net¬ 
working  opportunities  that  help  build  art  skills,  healthy  arts  careers  and  businesses. 

Market  Expansion:  Grants  to  help  increase  exposure  and  improve  marketing  or  promo¬ 
tion,  opportunities  for  exhibition  or  performance  and  sales. 

Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities:  Grants  for  ongoing  and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts 
organizations  and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the  greater  community. 

Challenges  and  Emergencies:  Grants  to  provide  assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that  threaten  their  ability  to  continue 
their  work,  and  demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Other  Projects:  Activities  and  ideas  falling  outside  of  these  categories,  yet  worthy  of 
state  investment,  might  be  eligible.  Potential  applicants  must  first  discuss  their  proposal 
with  the  MAC  grants  director,  Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  (khan@mt.gov)  or  406-444-6449),  to 
determine  eligibility. 

Following  is  a  list  of  SIG  grants  awarded  October  201 1  through  January  2012: 


Organization/Individual 

April  Marie  Hale _ 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  _ 
Anne  Thoreson _ 


MT  State  Music  Teachers  Assoc. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre _ 

The  Dance  Alliance _ 

Whitefish  Review _ 


Project  Title 

Penland  School  of  Crafts  Community 
Collaborative  Teaching  Artist  Internship 
National  Dance  Educators  Conference  _ 
Learning  and  the  Brain  Conference; 

Preparing  21st  Century  Minds _ 

MSMTA  Conference  Nov  2011  _ 

Holiday  Performance  in  Ronan,  MT  _ 


MT  Assoc,  of  Weavers  and  Spinners 
Kit  Mather _ 


Wintergreen  Band  and  Caller  Workshop  _ 
Innovative  Art  and  Whitefish  Review  #10 

MAWS  Conference  2012 _ 

Whitehall  Lewis  &  Clark 

Bicentennial  Murals _ 


Mineral  County  Performing  Arts_ 


Bobby  Free  , 


Linda  Christensen  __ 
Northern  Showcase. 

Ryan  Mitchell _ 

Susan  Logan _ 


Awarded 

__  $1,000 

_ $612 


$495 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 


Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 

Training,  Networking,  Board  Development _ $1 ,000 

Artist  In  Residence  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  _  $1 ,000 

Carla  O'  Connor  Watercolor  Workshop _ $262 

Choir  &  Strings  Residency _ $1 .000 

Soda  Firing  Knowledge _ $899 

Pollard  Winter  Classical  Chamber 
Music  Series,  2011-2012 _ 


.$715 


The  Dana  Gallery  in  Missoula  requests  artists 
to  create  their  own  interpretation  of  a  western 
icon  for  the  Second  Annual  Icons  of  the  West 
exhibition,  which  opens  in  the  summer  of 
2012.  For  information  or  application,  email 
info@danagallery.com  or  call  406-721-3154. 
DEADLINE;  April  30,  2012. 

The  Bozeman  Public  Library  Art 
Committee  is  seeking  submissions  for  the 
2013  Atrium  Gallery  Exhibition  series  of 
both  traditional  and  innovative  contemporary 
art  forms,  as  well  as  the  work  of  both 
established  and  emerging  artists  of  the  region. 
For  a  complete  description  of  the  program 
and  guidelines,  visit  www.bozemanUbrary. 
org/about/art.php  or  call  Paula  Beswick  at 
406-582-2426.  DEADLINE:  April  30,  2012. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
is  seeking  artists  for  their  third  annual  Com¬ 
munity  Mosaic  Project  (deadline  March  1) 
and  also  for  their  44th  annual  Arts  in  the 
Park  event  (deadline  May  2).  For  more 
information,  visit  www.hockadaymuseum.org 
or  call  406-755-5268. 

The  Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish 
is  seeking  participants  for  their  Art  Lovers 
Show,  a  members’  invitational  month-long 
exhibit.  Visit  www.stumptownartstudio.org  or 
call  406-862-5929  to  become  a  member  and 
enter  the  show.  DEADLINE:  March  15,  2012. 

Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte  is  seeking  artists, 
designers  and  other  creative  citizens  for  ideas 
on  how  best  to  creatively  and  functionally 
present  flowers  on  Uptown  streets  during  the 
summer  of  2012.  Entries  are  limited  to  artists 
residing  in  Butte  and  artists  anywhere  in  the 
world  who  are  from  Butte.  For  information, 
visit  www.mainstreetbutte.org  or  call  406- 
497-6464.  DEADLINE;  Feb.  29,  2012. 

The  Helena  PubUc  Art  Committee  invites 
Helena-area  artists  to  participate  in  the  Helena 
Open  Studios  Tour,  Sept.  22-23.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.helanapublicarts.com; 
call  406-447-8491 ;  or  email  kmacefield@ci. 
helena.mt.us.  DEADLINE:  March  19,  2012. 

The  Photographic  Institute  of  the 
Yellowstone  (PIY)  is  calling  for  entries  to 
their  10th  annual  PIY  Photographic  Exposition 
and  Print  Competition  to  be  held  April  1-6  in 
Billings  at  Rocky  Mountain  College.  Entry 
rules,  forms  and  fee  information  is  available 
by  calling  Mike  at  406-672-6678  or  406-534- 
4677.  DEADLINE:  March  26.  2012. 

Traditional  artists  from  throughout 
Montana  are  invited  to  sell  their  works 
in  the  Festival  Market  of  the  Montana 
Folk  Festival  that  will  be  held  in  Butte 
July  13-15.  Up  to  25  artists  will  be  selected 
to  represent  the  best  of  Montana  artistic 
traditions.  This  is  a  juried  event  showcasing 
the  region’s  finest  folk  art.  The  jury  will 
make  its  selections  of  artists  based  on  criteria 
including  quality,  uniqueness,  traditionality, 
regional  culture  and  the  artists’  relationship 
with  his  or  her  community.  Guidelines  and 
application  forms  can  be  found  online  at; 
www.montanafolkfestival.com/folkFestival- 
forms-montanaArts.php  or  artists  can  request 
applications  and  guidelines  to  be  mailed  to 
them  by  calling  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte  at 
406-497-6464. 

The  Montana  Folk  Festival,  set  for 
July  13-15  in  Butte,  is  now  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  from  Native  American  artists  and 
crafters  who  wouid  iike  to  show  their  work 
in  the  First  Peoples  Marketplace.  Over  the 
last  four  years  the  First  Peoples  Marketplace 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  showcases 
for  Native  artists  in  the  West.  A  jury  of 
experts  will  evaluate  the  applicants.  There  are 
19  slots  available.  Any  tribally  affiliated  artist 
in  Montana  can  find  more  information  by 
visiting  www.montanafolkfestival.com  or  by 
calling  406-497-6464. 


March/April  2012  •  State  of  the  Arts 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in 
Billings  invites  artists  to  submit  work 
for  consideration  to  be  included  in  the 
Consignment  Gallery.  Fine  art  and  fine  crafts 
are  welcome,  especially  3D,  ranging  in  retail 
price  from  about  $100  to  about  $2,000.  A 
commission  of  60%  is  paid  to  the  artist  for 
work  sold;  40%  is  retained  by  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  to  support  its  exhibition  and 
education  programs.  Send  a  filled-out 
Submission  for  Consideration  form  (found  on 
the  website  www.artmuseum.org,  then  click 
the  Consignment  Gallery  link  at  the  top  right) 
with  CD  of  images,  biography,  approximately 
50-word  artist  statement,  and  business-size 
SASE.  Mail  everything  to  YAM  Consignment 
Gallery,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  401  North 
27th  Street,  Billings,  MT  59101.  For  more 
information,  contact  Marketing  Manager, 

Drew  Bennett  at  406-256-6804  x224  or  email 
artinfo  @  artmuseum.org. 

The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  aud  History 

will  be  having  an  exhibtion  celebrating 
the  Flathead  Cherry  Industry  May  4-26. 

The  museum  wants  historic  photographs, 
artifacts  and  art  work  that  celebrate 
“Everything  Cherry.”  If  you  have  historic 
information,  i.e  photographs  or  artifacts, 
contact  the  museum  at  406-837-6927  or  email 
info@bigforkmuseum.org.  For  artists  wishing 
to  submit  work  to  be  juried  into  the  show, 
send  a  CD  or  email  with  a  photograph  of  the 
art  work,  including  a  title,  media,  size,  price, 
a  biography  and  contact  information.  Email  to 
info@bigforkmuseum.org  or  mail  to  PO  Box 
734  Bigfork.  MT  59911. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 


The  Downtown  Lewiston  Streetscape 
Project  in  downtown  Lewiston,  ED,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lewiston  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  is  pleased  to  announce  its  call  for 
artists  as  part  of  the  redevelopment  of  1st  and 
5th  Streets.  This  call  is  for  entryway  artwork 
located  in  the  5th  Street  corridor.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.downtownlewistons 
treetscape.com/category/arts.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2012. 

The  Stockston  Art  League  is  sponsoring 
the  57th  Juried  Exhibition  at  The  Haggin 
Museum  July  5-Sept.  2.  Cash  awards  total 
over  $5,000,  and  the  exhibition  is  open  to  all 
U.S.  artists.  No  photography  or  computer  art. 
For  a  prospectus,  visit  www.hagginmuseum. 
org  or  mail  a  #10  SASE  to  Teresa  Hickey, 

1031  Elmwood  Ave.,  Stockton,  CA  95204. 
For  inquires,  email  elmhickey@sbcglobal.net. 
DEADLINE;  May  9,  2012. 

The  Aesthetica  Art  Prize  is  a  celebration 
of  excellence  in  art  from  across  the  world 
and  is  hosted  by  Aesthetica  Magazine,  an 
internationally  recognized  art  and  culture 
publication.  Four  shortlisted  artists  and 
four  student  artists  will  be  selected  for 
exhibition  in  spring  2013.  The  categories 
for  entry  are:  photographic  and  digital  art, 
three-dimensional  design  and  sculpture, 
painting  and  drawing,  and  installation  and 
performance.  One  overall  winner  will  receive 
£1000  prize  money  (apx.  $1,570)  and  editorial 
coverage  in  Aesthetica,  as  well  as  a  place  in 
the  exhibition.  Visit  www.aestheticamagazine. 
com/artprize.htm  for  more  information  and  to 
enter.  DEADLINE:  August  31,  2012. 

Beyond  Granite:  A  Design  Competition  for 
a  Temporary  Commemorative  Installation 

at  the  Ariel  Rios  Hemicycle  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Artists  and/or  design  professionals,  working 
as  individuals  or  teams,  are  invited  to 
propose  ideas  for  an  innovative  temporary 
commemorative  work  that  embodies  the 
commemorative  theme  selected  for  the 
competition  -  the  precepts  and  positive 
impact  of  Earth  Day,  the  world’s  largest  civic 
observance.  The  winner  of  the  competition 
-  who  will  be  selected  in  summer  2012  -  may 
be  contracted  to  design,  fabricate,  and  install 
their  proposed  installation,  resulting  in  a 
public  display  at  the  Hemicycle  for  a  period 


of  approximately  one  year.  The  total  cost 
range  of  this  temporary  commemorative  work 
is  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  Visit  www. 
ncpc.gov/beyond  granite/competition. htmi. 
DEADLINE:  March  1,  2012. 

The  City  of  Coeur  d’Alene  Arts 
Commission  is  seeking  artists  to  participate 
in  its  /krtCurrents  program.  Artists  submit 
applications  for  placement  of  their  sculptures 
around  downtown  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
The  displayed  works  will  also  be  offered  for 
sale,  with  the  City  of  Coeur  d’Alene  receiving 
a  25%  commission  from  the  sale.  Up  to  15  art 
pieces  will  be  selected  and  the  artist  or  artist 
team  will  be  awarded  a  $500  stipend  to  cover 
the  cost  of  shipping.  Information  packets  are 
available  at  www.cdaid.org,  or  call  Steve 
Anthony,  Arts  Commission  Liaison,  at  208- 
769-2249.  DEADLEVE:  April  16,  2012. 

The  11th  Annual  Lessedra  World  Art 
Print  Mini  Print  2012  will  be  on  display 
at  Lessedra  Gallery  and  Contemporary  Art 
Projects  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  June  13-Aug.  31. 
The  aim  is  to  gather  and  exhibit  contemporary 
art  print  works  from  all  over  the  world.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.iessedra.com. 
DEADLINE:  March  31,  2012. 

The  Nomadic  Project’s  YOUnite  Tour  is 

booking  artists  and  venues  from  across  the 
globe  to  unite  the  world  through  art.  The 
Nomadic  Project  united  America  through 
art  and  now  is  taking  it  further,  /krtists  will 
be  selected  for  curated  exhibits  that  will 
take  place  around  the  world.  Venues  will  be 
able  to  book  large  or  small  exhibits  based 
on  their  space.  For  more  information  or  to 
register,  visit  www.nomadic-project.com. 
DEADLINE:  Aug.  1,  2012. 


Workshops/Conferences 


A  Primary  Coior  Reiief  Printmaking  Work¬ 
shop  with  Peter  Keefer  will  be  held  at  the 
Missoula  Art  Museum  March  17,  24  and  31 
($121.50-$135).  For  more  information, 
call  406-728-0447  or  e-mail  Erin  West  at 
erin  @  rmssoulaartmuseum.org. 

Great  Falls  Police  Department  and  Grant 
Writing  USA  presents  a  two-day  grants 
workshop  in  Great  Falls,  April  12-13.  Tuition 
is  $495;  area  nonprofit  agencies  are  offered  a 
special  tuition  rate  of  $395.  Seating  is  limited; 
register  online  at  http;//grantwritingusa. 
com/grants-training/grant-writing-workshops/ 
great-falls-montana-april-2012.html.  For  more 
information,  call  The  Client  Services  Team 
at  Grant  Writing,  USA  at  800-814-8191,  or 
e-mail  cs@grantwritingusa.com. 

Seventh  Annual  Targhee  Music  Camp 

focuses  on  individual  instrumental  skills, 
group  playing,  singing  and  jamming.  Morning 
and  afternoon  classes,  elective  workshops 
and  jam  sessions,  geared  toward  intermediate 
players,  are  offered  Aug.  7-10.  The  camp 
is  located  at  Grand  Targhee  Resort  in  /Uta, 

WY.  For  information  and  registration,  visit 
www.targheemusiccamp.com  or  call  1-800- 
TARGHEE. 

The  Montana  Association  of  Weavers  and 
Spinners  (MAWS)  Conference,  hosted  by 
the  Missoula  Weavers  Guild,  will  be  held 
June  8-10  on  The  University  of  Montana 
campus.  Post-conference  work.shops  will  be 
held  June  11-12.  The  event  centers  around  the 
Carousel  of  Missoula.  View  and  download 
the  conference  book  at  www.mawsonline. 
org/conference.  To  register,  contact  registrar 
@  mawsonline  .org . 

The  Montana  Art  Experience,  featuring 
six  days  of  residential  painting  and  sculpting 
workshops,  in-studio  and  plein  air,  runs 
Aug.  25-31  in  Trego,  MT.  An  optional 
three-day  Glacier  painting  adventure  is  also 
available.  Cost  is  $795.  Eor  more  information, 
call  406-889-5187. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena 
offers  these  workshops:  Throwing,  Altering, 
Assembling  for  Use  and  Innovation,  with 
Walter  Keeler,  March  16-17  ($230);  Become 
a  Master  of  Plaster,  with  Nicholas  Bivins, 


June  1-3  ($325);  Mash  and  Mingle: 
Exploring  Form  and  the  Decorative  Impulse, 
with  Matthew  Metz  and  Liz  Quackenbush, 
June  11-12  ($750);  New  Forms  to  Finish: 
Soda  Firing,  with  Matt  Long  and  Brad 
Schwieger,  July  9-13  ($475);  Cut  and 
Construct  Intensive,  with  Christa  Assad, 

Aug.  24-26  ($325);  The  Psychologically 
Charged  Figure,  with  Christina  West, 

Sept.  21-23  ($325);  and  Pottery  as  Site:  the 
Decorated  Object,  with  Andrea  Gill, 

Oct.  19-20  ($200).  For  more  information,  call 
406-443-3502  or  visit  www.archiebray.org. 

Experimental  Encaustic  workshop  will 
be  offered  by  Shawna  Moore  at  The  Bear 
Canyon  School  in  Bozeman.  This  three-day 
workshop,  March  30- April  1 ,  focuses  on 
developing  additional  skills  for  an  expressive 
and  unique  encaustic  technique.  Register  at 
www.bearcanyonschool.com. 

Living  Art  of  Montana’s  Creative 
Connections  for  Cancer  Survivors 
is  offered  noon- 1:30  p.m.  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month  at  the  Living 
Art  Studio  in  Missoula.  Other  workshops 
include  Soul  Collage:  A  Creative  Process 
for  Accessing  Your  Inner  Wisdom,  with  Cris 
Mulvey,  March  21;  and  Dancing  with  Breath 
-  Moving  Towards  the  Joy  of  Aliveness, 
with  Niraja  Golightly,  April  18.  For  more 
information,  call  406-549-5329. 

Living  Art  of  Montana’s  “Creativity 
for  Life’’  schedule  includes:  Creative 
Tangents,  Exploring  Color,  March  10; 

Paper  Explorations:  Chine  Colle,  with 
Bev  Glueckert,  March  17;  Simple  Writing: 
Stirring,  with  Hobie  Hare,  March  24;  Paper 
Explorations:  Collaged  Weavings  I  (April  14) 
and  Collaged  Weavings  n  (April  21),  with 
Bonnie  Tarses;  Simple  Writing,  with  Boimie 
Tarses,  April  28.  Workshops  are  offered 
10:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  Missoula  at  the 
Living  Art  Studio.  For  more  information,  call 
406-549-5329. 

The  Holter  Museum  in  Helena  offers  these 
workshops;  Ukranian  Eggs;  “Pysanky,”  with 
Jo  Lee  Hawkins,  March  10  ($65-$J05);  and 
Collagraph  -  The  Textured  Print,  with  Bev 
Glueckert,  March  10  ($70-$110).  For  more 
information,  call  406-442-6400  ext.  115. 

The  39th  Montana  Chamber  Music 
Workshop  will  be  held  July  22-28  at 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 
Approximately  1 2  ensembles  will  be  formed 
and  coached  by  six  professional  musicians, 
(including  Angela  Ahn,  vioUn,  of  the  Ahn 
Trio,)  at  this  fun,  friendly,  amateur  chamber 
music  festival  for  adults.  For  a  brochure, 
contact  Jeff  Vick  atjeffreyhvick@gmail.com 
or  call  406-570-5154.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.montana.edu/music/mcmw. 

The  Sandpiper  Art  Gallery  in  Poison  offers 
these  workshops:  What’s  in  the  Old  Bam, 
with  Marla  Brown  Robbins,  March  9-10 
($85  for  both  days);  and  Expressive 
Impressionism  Oil  Workshop,  with  Tom 
Lewis,  May  1-4,  orientation  scheduled  for 
April  23,  ($195  for  all  days).  Call  406-883- 
5956  or  visit  sandpiperart  gallery.com  for 
more  information. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  workshops 
include  Pysanky:  Ukranian  Style  Egg 
Decorating,  March  10  ($25-$30);  and 
Landscapes:  Oil  Painting,  with  Thomas 
English,  March  24-25  ($150-$165).  Call 
406-755-5268  or  visit  www.hockaday 
museum.org. 

The  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  offers  a 
Dan  Murphy  Train  workshop  Feb.  25- 
March  2.  Murphy  will  lecture,  lead  and 
load  the  train  kiln  at  the  Fox  Studios.  For 
information,  call  406-446-3993  or  visit  www. 
redlodgeclaycenter.com. 

Ballet  Montana  Academy  presents  a  master¬ 
class  workshop  for  ballet  students  interested 
in  learning  about  becoming  a  professional 
dancer  in  Helena  at  the  Arthur  Vining  Davis 
Dance  Studio  on  the  campus  of  Carroll 
College,  March  3  ($45).  Registration  forms 
are  available  at  balletmontana@gmail.com  or 
by  calling  406-447-5508. 

Continued  on  next  page 


CERF  helps 
craftspeople 
in  crisis 

The  Craft  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Fund 
(CERF)  is  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  organiza¬ 
tion  which  provides 
immediate  support 
to  professional 
craftspeople  facing 
career-threatening 
emergencies  such  as 
fire,  theft,  illness  and 
natural  disaster. 

CERF  programs 
include  interest-free 
loans  with  flex¬ 
ible  pay-back  dates, 
discounts  on  materi¬ 
als  and  equipment 
from  craft-suppliers, 
and  special  loan 
funds  available  for 
craftspeople  facing 
emergencies  such 
as  HIV/AIDS,  cancer, 
natural  disasters  and 
heart  ailments. 

Created  in  1 985, 
CERF  is  the  only  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

It  offers  professional 
craftspeople  the 
resources  they  need 
to  get  back  on  their 
feet  and  back  to  work 
after  career-threaten¬ 
ing  crisis. 

Tax  deductible 
donations  help  main¬ 
tain  the  loan  fund. 

For  details,  write 
to  the  Craft  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief,  P.O. 

Box  838,  Montpelier, 
VT  05601  -0838;  call 
802-229-2306;  email 
info@craftemergency. 
org;  or  visit  the 
website,  www.craft 
emergency.org. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts; 

1 1 00  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
email;  webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities;  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People; 
www.arts4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Acve.,  NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums; 

1 571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1 81 8; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,!  801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
14th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 
1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 

1 000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Workshops  (continued) 


A  Traditional  Quilting  Workshop  for 
experienced  or  beginning  quilters  will  be  held 
March  7  and  21  at  the  Museum  at  Central 
School  in  Kalispell.  Call  406-756-8381  for 
more  information. 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings 
offers  the  following  workshops;  Dennis 
Kern:  The  Next  Step  with  Digital 
Photographs,  Feb.  25  ($30-$35);  Deborah 
Ford:  Introduction  to  the  Artist’s  Book  and 
Image  Transfer  Techniques,  March  17  ($55- 
$60);  and  Deborah  Ford;  Cyanotype  and 
Kallitype,  May  19  ($55-$60).  Contact  Linda 
Shelhamer  at  lindas5252@yahoo.com  or  call 
406-256-6804. 

Frank  Francese,  internationally  known 
watercolorist,  is  presenting  a  workshop  in 
Great  Falls  May  21-24.  Fee  is  $300;  $100 
reserves  your  space.  For  information  on 
the  artist,  visit  www.ffrancese.com.  Send 
reservation  fee  to  Carol  Spurgeon,  35  Green 
Ridge  Lane,  Great  Falls,  MT  59405.  For 
more  information,  call  406-761-6026  or  email 
Spurgeon  @  3ri  versdbs .  net. 


Grants 


The  National  Native  Artist  Exchange, 
administered  by  the  New  England  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  is  designed  to  support  the 
exchange  of  artistic  skills  and  knowledge 
among  Native  artists.  American  Indian, 

Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  artists 
throughout  the  United  States  may  apply  to 
teach,  learn,  and  collaborate  in  traditional 
and/or  contemporary  Native  art  forms  through 
travel  from  one  region  to  another  across 
the  nation.  The  applicant  must  identify  a 
collaborating  artist  and  specific  project  as  part 
of  the  exchange,  which  must  be  beneficial 
to  both  artists.  Grants  of  up  to  $  1 ,500  will 
be  awarded  based  on  budgets  appropriate 
to  the  scope  of  travel.  Requests  must  be 
received  at  least  two  calendar  months  prior 
to  the  departure  date  of  the  proposed  trip. 

Visit  www.nefa.org  to  review  the  program 
guidelines. 

The  Emily  Hall  Tremaine  Foundation’s 
Exhibition  Award  supports  innovative  art 
exhibitions  throughout  the  United  States 
that  challenge  convention  through  the 
exploration  of  critical  ideas  in  contemporary 
art.  Curators  partnered  with  an  established 
nonprofit  exhibition  space  are  encouraged 
to  apply  for  the  awards,  which  range  from 
$50,(X)0  to  $150,0(X).  Awards  are  intended 
to  fund  exhibitions  at  the  beginning  stage  of 
their  development  and  to  provide  the  curator 
with  the  support  needed  to  fully  explore  the 
concept  and  realize  the  exhibition.  Online 
Intent  to  Apply  forms  must  be  submitted 
by  March  1,  2012.  The  deadline  for  full 
applications  is  April  5,  2012.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.tremainefoundation. 
org. 

The  mission  of  New  Music  USA  is  to 
increase  opportunities  for  composers 
by  fostering  the  creation,  performance, 
dissemination  and  appreciation  of  their 
music.  New  Music  USA’s  Commissioning 
Music/USA  provides  grants  of  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  to  commissioning 
organizations  for  the  composer’s  fee  and 


copying  expenses.  The  2012  grant  round 
will  consider  applications  for  collaborative 
works  that  involve  music  with  other  visual, 
media,  or  performing  art  forms  in  integrated 
and  inseparable  ways.  Once  a  project  is 
completed.  New  Music  USA  will  make 
information  on  the  commissioned  work  and 
the  composer  available  to  presenters  and 
performers.  Applications  may  be  submitted 
by  a  single  commissioner  or  consortium  of 
commissioning  organizations.  Visit  www. 
newmusicusa.org  for  program  guidelines 
and  application  information.  DEADLINE: 
March  19,  2012. 

Grants  for  Arts  Projects  application 
guidelines  are  now  available  on  the  NEA’s 
website.  Organizations  may  apply  under  two 
categories:  Art  Works,  to  support  the  creation 
of  art  that  meets  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence,  public  engagement  with  diverse 
and  excellent  art,  lifelong  learning  in  the  arts, 
and  the  strengthening  of  communities  through 
the  arts.  Within  these  areas,  innovative 
projects  are  strongly  encouraged.  Grants 
range  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  There  are 
two  application  deadlines:  March  8  and 
Aug.  9,  2012.  The  second  category  is 
Challenge  America  Fast-Track,  which 
supports  projects  that  extend  the  reach  of  the 
arts  to  underserved  populations.  Grants  are 
for  $10,000.  The  deadline  is  May  24,  2012. 
To  view  the  guidelines,  visit  www.arts.gov/ 
grants/apply. 

The  University  of  Montana’s  Wilderness 
Institute  is  accepting  proposals  for  grants 
that  support  Montana  history  research, 
creative  writing  and  wilderness  studies 
projects  that  explore  Montana’s  land  and 
people.  The  grants  range  from  $400  to 
$1,000  and  are  awarded  through  the  Matthew 
Hansen  Endowment,  established  in  1984 
as  a  memorial  to  Hansen  and  his  ideals. 
Awards  will  be  announced  in  April.  Projects 
should  encourage  mindful  stewardship  of 
the  land  and  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  Montana’s  cultural  heritage.  For  proposal 
guidelines,  visit  www.cfc.umt.edu/wi. 
DEADLINE;  March  1,  2012. 


Literature/Playwriting 

The  Stella  Kupferbery  Memorial  Writing 
Contest  is  sponsored  by  Symphony  Space’s 
award  winning,  nationally  aired  program. 
Selected  Shorts.  The  winning  submission, 
selected  by  Maile  Meloy,  will  be  read  as 
part  of  a  Selected  Shorts  performance  at 
Symphony  Space  on  June  6.  The  story  will  be 
recorded  for  possible  broadcast  as  part  of  the 
public  radio  series.  The  cash  prize  is  $1,000. 
Entries  must  be  no  more  than  750  words  in 
EngUsh.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
symphonyspace.org/shorts/writing_contest. 

DEADLINE:  March  2,  2012. 


Media  Arts 


The  Women  In  Film  Foundation’s  Film 
Finishing  Fund  (WIFE  FFF)  supports  films 
by,  for  or  about  women  by  providing  cash 
grants  from  $1,000-$  15, 000  and  in-kind 
services.  Since  the  inception  of  the  fund  in 
1985,  the  foundation  has  awarded  more  than 
$2  million  in  cash  and  in-kind  services  to  170 
films,  ensuring  that  innovative  films  can  be 
completed  and  seen  by  audiences  worldwide. 


The  number  of  grants  varies  from  year  to 
year.  In-kind  services  may  be  available  upon 
request.  In  order  to  apply  for  a  FFF  grant,  a 
filmmaker  must  have  completed  principal 
photography  and  a  rough  cut  at  the  time  of 
application.  The  program  funds  filmmakers 
working  in  both  short  and  long  formats  in  all 
genres  -  narrative,  documentary,  educational, 
animated  and  experimental.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.wif.org  or  email  the 
Women  In  Film  Foundation  coordinator  at 
foundation@wif.org.  EARLY  DEADLINE: 
April  30,  2012;  FINAL  DEADLINE; 

May  18,2012. 


Performing  Arts 


The  32nd  Annual  Northwest  Booking 
Conference  is  Oct.  15-18  in  Boise,  ID. 

The  Juried  Showcase  application  is  now  open 
at  www.artsnw.org  for  all  perfortmng  artists, 
standalone  or  ensembles.  To  apply,  login  as 
an  /kits  Northwest  member  and  complete  the 
online  process.  DEADLINE:  March  19,  2012. 


Job  Opportunities 


Education  Coordinator  for  Fort  Peck 
Fine  Arts  Council:  the  coordinator  will 
coordinate  art  education  residencies  at 
Northeast  Montana  schools.  Residencies  are 
tailored  to  each  school’s  particular  needs. 

Must  be  comfortable  with  marketing  the 
program  to  teachers,  administrators  and 
school  boards.  Experience  in  grant  research 
and  writing  would  be  helpful.  Experience 
with  teaching  youth  in  an  arts/theater  setting 
is  desirable.  Good  communication  skills  are 
essential.  Travel  is  required.  Position  will 
start  summer  of  2012.  Send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  973,  Glasgow,  MT  59230;  or  email 
fptheatre  @  nemont ,  net . 

Salmon  Arts  Council  Executive  Director: 
the  council  was  founded  in  1978  to  fill  the 
need  for  cultural  awareness  and  diversity  in 

Lemhi  County,  ID.  The  director  is  responsible 
for  the  organization’s  achievement  of  its 
mission  and  financial  objectives.  This  includes 
managing  the  organization’s  pro^ams 
and  operations,  building  and  maintaining 
strong  relationships  with  key  constituencies, 
implementing  policies,  and  providing  the 
dedicated  leadership,  vision,  direction,  ethics 
and  integrity  to  ensure  the  ongoing  vitality 
and  viability  of  the  organizations.  This  is  a 
half-time  position.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.salmonartscouncil.org  or  call 
208-756-2987. 


Residencies 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  2012-2013 
Lilian,  Lincoln,  Matsutani,  MJD,  Speyer, 
Taunt  and  Windgate  Fellowships  and 
residency  program.  Each  fellowship  awards 
$5,000  to  a  ceramic  artist  who  demonstrates 
merit  and  exceptional  promise  for  a  one- 
year  artist  residency.  Long-term  and  short¬ 
term  residencies  are  available.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.archiebray.org  or 
contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602; 
406-443-3502;  archiebray@archiebray.org. 
DEADLINE:  March  1, 2012. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  launched  this 
awards  program  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas, 
practices  and  the  contributions  of  Montana 
artists.  This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online.  The  next  deadline  will  be  in  2013. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Residencies;  Short-term  residencies 

last  one  to  four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  ' 
days  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Long-term 
residencies  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or 
longer,  up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit 
mac’s  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands- 
on  and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able 
to  clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills 
of  the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people 
in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  800-282-3092. 


Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may 
apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be 
officially  sponsored  by 
a  governmental  entity. 

Requirements  include 
a  1 : 1  match  in  cash 
or  in-kind  goods  and 
services  for  Special  . 

Projects  Under  $4,500, 

Special  Projects  and 
Operational  Support. 

Capital  expenditures  require  a  3:1  match  of  cash 
or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  This  application 
can  only  be  completed  online  -  go  to  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov.  The  application 
deadline  is  August  1,  2012  for  FY  2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their 
lifetime  of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has 
created  a  notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant 
cultural  and  artistic  stature,  their  work  is 
representative  of  the  historic,  traditional,  and 
innovative  arts  and  handcrafts  distinctive  to 
the  state  and  is  worthy  of  note  on  both  a  state 
and  national  level.  Deadlines  for  this  program 
are  ongoing.  For  nomination  materials,  visit 
the  MAC  website  at  http://art.mt.gov/artists/ 
artists_masters.asp  or  contact  Cindy  Kittredge 
at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or  phone  her  at 
406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making 
a  positive  difference  in  the  individual  and 
collective  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
through  the  arts,  and  worthy  of  state  investment. 


I  These  grants  fund  Montana  non-profit  arts 
organizations  who  have  had  their  501(c)(3) 
status  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  and  at 
least  a  half-time  paid  staff  member.  Current 
guidelines  are  available  on  the  MAC  website. 
The  grant  period  runs  from  July  1,  2010, 
to  June  30,  2014.  The  next  round  of  grant 
applications  will  be  due  in  Spring  2014.  Visit 
http://.art.mt.gov  for  more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year 
to  provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network 
Development  opportunities 
that  help  build  art  skills, 
healthy  arts  careers  and 
businesses. 

♦  Market  Expansion 
to  help  increase  exposure 
and  improve  marketing  or 
promotion,  opportunities 
for  exhibition  or 

performance  and  sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for 
ongoing  and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts 
organizations  and  artists  that  help  firmly 
anchor  the  arts  in  the  greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies 
that  threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their 
work,  and  demand  prompt  and  immediate 
attention. 

Artists,  501(c)(3)  arts  organizations  and 
Pre  K- 1 2  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  1 : 1 
matching  grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and 
decisions  will  be  dictated  by  the  availability 
of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the  requests. 

Awards  are  made  directly  by  the  council  and 
applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online  -  go  to  MAC’s  website  at  www.art. 
mt.gov.  The  application  deadline  is  the  15th  of 
the  month  (or  first  business  day  after  the  15th 
if  that  falls  on  a  weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order 
to  develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular 
artistic  discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You 
must  apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
start-date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not 
required.  All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  guidelines  and 
applications  can  be 
downloaded  at 
http://art.mt.gov 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  311  Brandy  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanitiesmt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President:  Marvin  Pauls; 
mpauls@mcps.kl2.mt.us;  www.maeamt.org.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
406-585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for 
statewide  organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts 
as  a  fiscal  agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www. 
montanasyraphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana, 

3 1 1  Brandy  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT  59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Ken  Egan.  Organizes 
public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes 
reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1202  Hauser  Blvd., 
Helena,  MT  59601;  406-442-9504.  Promotes  the  art  of 
china  painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly 
public  show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  1 .  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  406-443-83 1 3; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  BozemEui,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  c/o  Ron  Paulick,  708  56th  St. 
So.,  Great  Falls,  MT;  406-453-4076.  Assists  artists  in  all 
disciplines  through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock, 

PO  Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place.  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org.Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block- 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  5 1 6  N.  Park,  Suite 
A.  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemoniana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill.  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@urawestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  emml:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.rat.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Sally  Angove,  membership  chair,  406-442-4657; 
email:  sangove@bresnan.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2 1 12  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  armual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  armual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  HoweU  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Eh-ovides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT59101;'406-248-1685. 
Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include; 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

Upcoming 
deadlines  are: 

March  25  for  the 
May/june  issue; 

May  25  for  the 
July/August  issue; 

July  25  for  the 
September/October 
issue;  and  Sept.  25 
for  the  November/ 
December  issue. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Call  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  mac(i>mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


State  of  the 


Sheryl  Noethe,  Montana  Poet  Laureate  (center)  and  Alex  Alviar  (at  right)  coax  a  young  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative's  summer  camp  through  a  reading  (also  known  as 
"editing  by  committee").  Words  With  Wings,  heid  each  summer  on  The  University  of  Montana 
campus,  offers  fertile  opportunities  for  young  writers  to  grow  their  skills. 


1  Fishbaugh  Elected  President  of  NASAA; 

Parsons  Receives  National  Award;  Leadership 
Institute  Webinars;  Western  Art  Week 

2  Fishbaugh  Elected  President  (cont.);  Parsons 
Award  (cont.);  Webinars  (cont.) 

3-4  Congrats;  Condolences 

5-  Humanities  Montana  Honors;  Condolences 

6  Words  with  Wings;  Autism  Workshop;  Energy 
Conservation  Calendar 

7  Reinvesting  in  Arts  Education 

8  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Fort  Belknap;  Bozeman 
Symphony  Explores  Climate  Change 

9  About  Music 
10-11  About  Books 

1 2  Bent  Crass  Poetry  Troupe;  BarCamp;  Montana 
Poet  Laureate  Sheryl  Noethe 

1 3  MPAC;  Odyssey  of  the  Stars;  Western  Art  Week 
(cont.) 

14-16  Arts  Calendar 
17-18  Art  Exhibits;  Fra  Dana 

1 9  About  Visual  Artists 

20  'The  Three  Rs" 

21  Grants:  Allen  Foundation;  NEA  Challenge 
America;  Myrna  Loy  Center;  TourWest 

22  Independent  Contractors;  job  Function 
Trading  Cards;  Cultivating  Donors 

23  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Philosophical  and 
Legal  Entanglements;  Tech  Talk:  Copyright  on 
the  Web 

24-27  Opportunities;  Strategic  Investment  Grants 
Recipients 


Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

MAILING  ADDRESS: 

PO  BOX  202201,  HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
STREET  ADDRESS: 

830  N.  WARREN  ST.,  HELENA,  MT 
V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1  -800-282-3092 
http;//art.mt.gov 
email:  mac@mt.gov 

Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  PO  Box  589,  Browning,  MT  5941 7 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman, 

3247  Garden  Brook  Ln.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Corky  Clairmont,  33608  Emory  Rd.,  Ronan,  MT  59864 
Mark  Kuipers,  4770  Duncan  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT  59802 
Tracy  Linder,  13311  Ballard  Ivie  Rd.,  Molt,  MT  59057 
Rick  Newby,  710  Harrison  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601 
Arlene  Parisot,  748  So.  California,  Helena,  MT  59601 
Rob  Quist,  PO  Box  1711,  Kalispell,  MT  59901 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  914  S.  Custer,  Miles  City,  MT  59301 
Allen  Secher,  955  Northwoods,  Whitefish,  MT  59937 
Jean  Steele,  435  Jorgy  Way,  Hamilton,  MT  59840 
Youpa  Stein,  73250  Lemlama  Ln.,  Arlee,  MT  59821 
Judy  Ulrich,  4  Elm  Dr.,  Dillon,  MT  59725 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  635  N.  26th  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101 
Wilbur  Wood,  PO  Box  12,  Roundup,  MT  59072 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
aflshbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
I  Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 

/  clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
kburgoyne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
CInda  HoK,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@fnontana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-46^4078 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
KarenDe  Herman,  Administrative  Specialist 
kherman2@mt.gov  •  406-444-4700 
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Fishbaugh  elected  president  of  NASAA 


9,750  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1 .29  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1 2,594,  which  includes 
$9,166  for  printing/production  and  $3,428  for  distribution 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 


See  page  1 
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